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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR, 

Onur artist, Mr. Manning, has presented for us 
below a very fine, accurate and comprehensive 
view of the late State Fair, which took place at 
Meredith Bridge, N. H., on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
of the present month. It was the third annual 
assembly of the kind held by the New Hampshire 
State Agricultural Society. Hon. George W. 
Nesmith, President, assisted by the following 
gentlemen as vice-presidents, and a numerous 
executive committee: John H. Steele, Hills- 
boro’; Joseph Sawyer, Grafton; Ruel Durkee, 
Sullivan; David Buffum, Cheshire; Samuel 
Tilton, Belknap; Levi Bartlett, Merrimack ; 


Oliver Hill, Carroll ; Henry F. French, Rocking- 
ham; William F. Estes, Strafford, and Simeon 
Warner, Coos. The exhibition was held on 
what is called the “ Old Muster Field,” situated 
near to the depot, within an enclosure of thirty 
acres. Water ran through one part of the field, 
furnishing an inexhaustible supply, and was ap- 
proachable for a long extent, in its original bed, 
known there as the “‘ Durkee Brook,” a stream 
of mountain purity direct from Mount Belknap. 
This water was also exhibited by mechanical 
power at different points on the field, so that 
the ingenuity of machinery and the quality of the 
water were tested both together. 


The exhi- 


bition grounds were in readiness on the 4th. 
Yale’s three largest tents were erected within the 
grounds, for the exhibition of implements, ma- 
chinery, manufactures, and fancy articles of 
every description. Conveniences for the accom- 
modation of stock, hay and grain were amply 
provided, free of charge, to the exhibitors. 
Committees were in attendance at the depot and 
the hotels to direct strangers to the grounds, to 
assist in driving stock and to provide lodgings. 
The railroads throughout the State conveyed 
stock and all other articles, intended for exhibi- 
tion, free, at tl risk of the owners, and passen- 
gers at half price. William S. King, Esq., of 


VIEW OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FAIR, AT MEREDITH BRIDGE, 


Rhode Island, delivered the address. His repu- 
tation as a powerful speaker and writer ensamed 
him an attentive audience. Hon. Frank Pieree, 
Hon. Noah Martin, governor of the State, and 
several other distinguished citizens of N. H., and 
other States were present. Meetings of the so- 
ciety were held on the Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings subsequent, at one of the churches, for 
free discussion, addresses, etc. Altogether the 
whole affair was highly creditable to all con- 
cerned, and cannot but prove beneficial to the 
cause of agriculture in the Granite State. Our 
artist has succeeded in giving our readers a most 
life like view of the scene. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by F. Gieason, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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THE MAMELU. 


cE. 


—orR,— 


THE 


SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 


A Tale of the Camp and (Court of Bonaparte. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MYSTIC TIE. 


Tum Pyramids of Egypt. Earth cannot pro- 
duce a more varied or a more interesting land- 
scape, than that which is visible from their sum- 
mits, nor one embracing so many monuments of 
human greatness or of Divine omnipotence. On 
one side is the lovely and majestic land of Go- 
shen, watered by the fertilizing Nile, whose broad 
tide meanders like a serpent among villages, 
and palaces, and olive groves, and gardens— 
while on the other hand is the fearful desert, its 
sandy waste stretching to the far-off horizon, 
without exhibiting any traces of vegetation or of 
human existence. Nothing can be more bean- 
tifully illustrative than that valley, decked in its 
rich mantle of verdure, and adorned with rare 
is a more 
fearful type of death than that grave like desert. 
What a symbolic locality for the Pyramids, 
those ancient temples erected by the brothers of 


architectural ornaments ;—nothing 


the “mystic tie.” And, their successors in the 
secret, Who make pilgrimages from distant lands 
to the old fountain head of their rites and cere- 
monies, can yet read upon each massive pile, 
graven in hieroglyphic characters, the dedication 
placed there three thousand years ago. 
rior to all on earth, that has been, that is, and 
that will be—nor can any save the initiated raise 


* Supe- 


the veil.” So mote it be. 

Between the Pyramids and the banks of the 
Nile (where, as tradition says, Pharaoh’s gentle 
daughter had a country residence), there stands 
a beautiful Avosk, or summer palace. It is a 
massive stone building, painted in gay stripes, 
and studded with large projecting windows, cov- 
ered with lattice-work, through which the vision 
A re- 
freshing shade is afforded by clusters of huge 


of no curious passer-by can penetrate. 


palm trees, and, extending to the river’s bank, a 
smiling garden lies embosomed ina grove of 
myrtles, acacias, and pomegranates. 

"Towards the close of the last ecntury, this Liosi- 
was the home of Mourad Bey, chicfrain of the 
Mamelukes, a chosen band of arbitrary warriors, 
who dazzled the Egyptian people with their pa- 
rade of magnificence, and struck terror into the 
hearts of their surrounding enemies by their 
chivalric daring. Their ranks were recruited 
from the slave-marts of Alexandria, and a score 
of youth were ever in training at the chicftain’s 
Liosk:, where most of them soon forgot their na- 
tive Cireassian or Albanian homes. ‘There, want 
had been their portion until their relatives sold 
them to the slave-trader. But if they possessed 
sufficient intelligence and manly beauty to tempt 
the Mameluke purveyor, they at once became 
the favored youth of Egypt. French and Italian 
instructors stored their minds, while veterans 
taught them howto manage Arabian steeds, to 
poise the lance, and to wield the scimitar with 
deadly skill. And, as a stimulus to exertion, of 
body and of mind, each one knew that when 


death or old age caused a vacancy in the band 
of leaders, the best qualified slave was selected 
to fill it. Rich armor, fine horses, and all that 
a follower of the Prophet can desire, were thence- 
forth his. 

Our story commences with the promotion of 


one of these Mameluke cadets, named Osmanii. 


He had been purchased when young, much to 
the surprise of the slave-dealer, who could not 
imagine that such a young stripling would ever 
make an athletic warrior. In this opinion his 


B. PERLEY POORE. 


purchaser secretly concurred, but a peculiar 
mark, tattooed in blue characters upon the boy’s 
arm, touched the Mameluke’s heart. Hazarding 
his reputation as a knowing purchaser, he sent 
the lad up to Cairo, and soon saw with great 
satisfaction, that those who jested at his judg- 
ment would be deceived. Fre he had attained 
his sixteenth year, young Osmanli was undoubt- 
edly the first among the He spoke 
French and Italian with fluency, had read the 
Koran, and was a skillful engineer. And, while 
his naturally fine intellect was enriched far in 
advance of his comrades, his bodily powers had 
so matured, that he excelled them in all athletic 
sports and warlike exercises. 


-adets, 


Eminently hand- 
some, as though a sculptor had moulded his 
form he displayed in every feature a spirit of the 
Thick, glossy black 
hair waved gracefully over his noble brow, for 
the Mamelukes did not shave their heads (like 
other Moslems) until they had made a pilgrim- 
Mecca. 


manliest daring and valor. 


age to His bright blue eyes sparkled 
with vigorous thought, and his countenance, al- 
though o’ercast by a hue of deep, settled thought- 
fulness, wore a genial sincerity of expression 
which could not fail to inspire contidence. 

Nevertheless, Osmanli was enfranchised and 
promoted without the usual ceremonies and re- 
joicings. Mourad Bey sent him, with his yirman, 
or commission, a gorgeous suit of chain armor, 
on whose bright steel links were enamelled quaint 
devices in virgin gold. His old protector, whose 
check flushed with proud delight as he gazed on 
the chivalric form of his once deprecated pur- 
chase, sent him a fleet Arabian courser, and his 
comrades, who loved and respected him, joined 
their scanty fands for the purchase of a scimitar 
with which a spider-web or a steel casque could 
be severed—so keen and yet so staunch was its 
wavy blade. Yet, there was no solemn investi- 
ture of arms in the mosque. No mimic warfare 
honored the admission of the favored recruit. 
The ‘iosk of the Bey did not, as was the custom, 
resound with warlike songs, nor did the warriors, 
as they enjoyed their pipes and coffee, witness 
the voluptuous dance of the Almeh girls, to the 
music of the tambour and the castanets. More 
serious mutters occupied the thoughts of all. 

Strangers had invaded the land! A messen- 
ger fiom Alexandria had brought word, about a 
fortnight previous, that a squadron had cast an- 
chor in the bay of that city. The next day, tid- 
ings came that an army, landing on the beach, 
had soon effected an entrance through the ruin- 
ous city walls, and were occupying the once 
proud capital of Cleopatra. 

To the Mamelukes, who regarded themselves 
as invincible lords of the Nile valley, this intelli- 
gence seemed at first incredible. But it was 
soon confirmed, and their surprise was converted 
into rage when they received copies of procla- 
mations, conciliating the harmless Egyptians by 
flattering their animosity against their warlike 
despots. “ Know ye faithful,” said one of these 
aidresses, “ that the French, who have destroyed 
the vassal power, are the allies of the Sultan and 
the enemies of his enemies. They come not to 
wage war against true Mussulmen, but against 
revolting despots. Thrice happy shall they be 
who assist us—blest in their fortune and inheri- 


tance : but woe to all who arm in defence of the 
Mamelukes, and fight against us. 
there is neither recompense nor hope. It is de- 
creed, that they shall perish.” And to all these 
proclamations there was signed ‘‘ Bonaparte.” 


For them 


| less clear and transparent. 


No learned sheik at Cairo had ever heard of that 
name among those distinguished by hereditary 
rank in Europe. But the Italian professor who 
had instructed the cadets, told them it was a 
Corsican soldier, who had carved with his good 
sword a proud reputation, and who had con- 
quered the land of the Czesars. 

Roused, and aware that it was a contest of ex- 
termination, on one side or the other, the Mame- 
lukes nerved themselves for the conflict with that 
ferocious spirit that prompts the lioness to stand 
at bay, when the hunters invade her den. Learn- 
ing that the French were advancing up the river, 
Mourad Bey resolved to make a desperate stand 
at his head-quarters, where, if he conquered, he 
couid annihilate his surviving opponents cre 
Here all his 
forces were concentrated, and many a warlike 
tribe of Arabs came in from the shores of the 
Red Sea, proud to fight with the Mamelukes, 
and eager to aid in extirpating the unbeliev- 
ing dogs that sought to extend their dominion 
over the faithful followers of Mahomet. The 
sacred green banner was unfurled before Mou- 
rad Bey’s kiosk, defended by a small battery, 
while on cither side were entrenchments, reach- 
ing on the one hand to the river bank, and on 
the other to the very foundations of the great 
Pyramid. 

On the vast plain in front of this line of forti- 
fications, the Moslem host arrayed itself, on the 
morning of July 2lst, 1798, for the decisive com- 
bat. The Mamelukes, arrayed in light yet 
highly tempered armor, and bearing the choicest 
weapons manufactured at Damascus, appeared 
invincible. Arabs, mounted on their desert 
steeds, moved in bodies like clouds of dust before 
the north wind, and hordes of Nubians, armed 
with spears and shields, sang their discordant 
war-songs. It was a gallant host, well calculated 
to inspire the hearts of its leader with high hopes, 
and to make him certain of victory over the 
comparatively feeble columns of the French 
troops just coming in sight, winding, like ana- 
condas, over the sandy plain. 

The sounds of the Tartar drums and the clang- 
ing cymbals, the neighing of the horses and the 
clash of arms, had attracted all the inmates of 
the kiosk, with a solitary exception, to places 
where they could gaze upon the proud array of 
the champions of their faith. But the inmate of 
one richly furnished saloon (the latticed windows 
of which denoted that. it was a portion of the 
king’s harem) knelt in prayer, unconscious of 
the animated scene without. Herstrongly marked 
countenance had the olive tinge peculiar to the 
Jewish race, but her complexion was neverthe- 
Long, silken eye- 
lashes, over-arched by thick raven brows, added 
to the lustre of her full, clear orbs, which shone 
through her tears as the sun beams through an 
April clond. Golden coins were strung on the 
braids of her long, jetty tresses, and on the top 
of her classically shaped head was a scarlet cap, 
trimmed with gold and gems. A tight fitting 
yellow silk tunic was disclosed by an open, gold- 
embroidered crimson velvet jacket, in the fur- 


they could retreat to the seashore. 


lined sleeves of which nestled arms like alabaster. 
And bound around the delicate waist, was a 
valuable cashmere scarf, which served as a girdle 
to sustain flowing yellow silk trowsers, gathered 
at the ankles, where their heavy folds disclosed 
tiny bare feet, partially encased in richly wrought 
slippers. 

Judith Fezenzac, for such was the maiden’s 
name, was the only child of a wealthy Jewish 
merchant at Smyrna, who had sent her to Eu- 
rope to receive a thorough education. She em- 
barked for Genoa in an Italian felucca, but was 
captured by an Egyptian corsair, and exposed 
for sale in the slave-market at Alexandria. Her 
charms attracted the attention of the Nubian 
purveyor for the Bey’s harem, who intmediately 
But 
while on her passage up the Nile, a messenger 
passed on the bank with news of the French in- 
vasion, and when she arrived at Cairo, Mourad, 
intent on defending his power, did not even care 
to glance at the new exotic brought to grace his 
seraglio. Meanwhile Judith suffered the agony 


purchased her, and sent her to his master. 


of suspense, and the fear of a degradation worse 
than death, with a firm reliance that the God of 
Israel, of Isaac, and of Jacob, would succor her 
in the hour of need. 

And now, unacquainted with the cause of the 
warlike preparations without, and uninterested 
by the martial display, she poured forth her soul 
in prayer. A captive, she supplicated the God 
of her fathers for deliverance, even as he deliv- 
ered them, when, centuries before, they were in 
bondage on the same soil. Acknowledging his 


mighty power, that guideth the hosts of heaven 
in their glory, and yet protects the sparrow’s 
tender brood, she prayed that he might stretch 
forth his right arm, and release her from the op- 
pressor. Then, with a rich, sonorous voice, she 
began to chant a psalm of David, each note 
sparkling in its outward gush, with the clearness 
and brilliancy of the diamond. 

The door was opened suddenly, and Judith, 
springing to her feet, instinctively carried her 
right hand to the folds of her girdle. A dagger 
was there concealed, which she had found in her 
room at Alexandria, and she had so nerved her 
heart, that she felt ready to sacrifice her life, 
rather than to suffer dishonor. 

Osmanli, for he was the intruder, entered the 
room, his prepossessing exterior set off by his 
gorgeous suit of flexible chain armor. Judith 
gazed at him for an instant with an expression 
of anxiety and doubt, but the kindness stamped 
upon his open countenance apparently relieved 
her fears. Crossing her alabaster arms upon 
her throbbing chest, she bowed reverentially, and 
then cast an imploring glance of resignation. 

“Is it the daughter of Mordecai Fezenzac ?” 
he inquired, in a rich, musical voice, and in pure 
French. 

“Tam that old man’s child,” was the reply, 
in the same tongue. 

“ Allah be praised! Late last night I received 
from Alexandria a sign and a token that you— 
the child of a brother—were here in bondage. 
Luckily, the Bey has taken his seraglio guard to 
the lines, and I, lingering behind, have managed 
to enter the sacred spot without being observed. 
Every one is without, or upon the terraced roof, 
and now, gentle maiden, escape from the nest 
ere the eagle returns.” 

“The God of Israel be praised !” ejaculated 
Judith. 

Then, her woman’s heart dictated prudence, 
and she asked : 

“ Where will you take me ?” 

As she put the question, in a tone which im- 
plied doubt, Osmanli noticed a ring of quaint 
device on one of her taper fingers. Hastily strip- 
ping up the sleeve of his coat of mail, and baring 
his left arm, he showed her a peculiar emblem, 
indelibly marked. 

“See,” said he ‘the same emblem that is 
wrought upon your ring. Your father, although 
I know him not, is my brother, and I am bound 
to protect you.” 

Judith’s eyes flashed with joyful confidence, 
and she replied in a gladsome tone : 

“TI have often seen that mystical sign, and 
never have I known it associated with evil. 
Command, and I will obey.” 

“‘ Hasten, then,” said the Mameluke, “and I 
will place you in a safe retreat, once used as a 
refuge by the priests of Isis.” 

Putting on a large mantle, and throwing a 
thick veil over her head, Judith intimated that 
she was ready, and they left the kiosk. Hastily 
traversing the garden, they reached a ruined 
pile, on the north side of which Osmanli 
pushed against a large stone. To the great as- 
tonishment of Judith, it revolved, and she was 
ushered into an obscure passage. Closing the 
massive door behind them, and then opening 
another, equally hidden, Osmanli handed Judith 
into a vaulted apartment, lighted from above. 
It was well supplied with the conveniences of 
life, and a table was covered with food. 

“Here,” he remarked, “I must leave you, 
although I hope soon to return. Even if i do 
not, another will sce you restored to your father. 
Farewell.” 

Before Judith could recover from her aston- 
ishment, her preserver was gone, and as the outer 
door closed after him, the roar of artillery shook 
the very earth. 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE BATILE. 

Victory and glory. 
of France, who 


The ancient chivalry 
followed the oriflamb under 
Bayard and Duaqueschir, were not more infatua- 


ted in their pursuit of these martial phantoms, 


than was every man of the French army in 
Egypt. And now, as they saw the Mameluke 
forces drawn up in hostile array, their brave 
hearts echoed each defiant beat on their spirit- 
stirring drums. On they moved, with erect 
bearing, firm tramp, determined eye, and com- 


pressed lip, eager for the hazards of adventurous 
action, and submissive to the commands of their 
adored leader, whose star had never paled upon 
the field of battle. This fixed devotion, mani- 
festel by shouts of ‘ Long live Bonaparte.” 
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flushed the young general’s sallow face with en- 
thusiasm, and he glanced with exultant pride 
over his serried bands. His perception quick- 
ened, and his iron nerves strengthened, as he 
rode through the ranks of the different brigades, 
stimulating his well-tried veterans. ‘ Consider,” 
said he, pointing to the Pyramids, “that from 
the summits of yonder monuments, forty centu- 
ries survey your conduct. Act like heroes !” 

Inspired by this matchless idea, the French 
troops advanced at quick time to the attack, 
formed into five large squares. When advanc- 
ing, the sides of these squares marched “ by the 
flank,” but at the word ‘halt,’’ all faced out- 
ward, and thus formed an impregnable hedge, 
enclosing the artillery and the general officers. 
Onward they moved, like so many torrents of 
glistening bayonets, and waving plumes, and 
flashing sabres, while over the midst of each 
phalanx floated the brilliant tri colored flag, that 
palladium of republican victory. 

At length, raising their war-cry of “ Allah-el- 
Allah!” the Mamelukes came charging across 
the plain, which resounded beneath the thunder 
of their horses’ hoofs. Brilliant and valiant as 
was the onset, it did not intimidate the French, 
who received their assailants at the bayonet’s 
point, with a murderous fire. The sun, which 
had glistened on the polished arms and accou- 
trements on both sides, was soon obscured by the 
smoke which poured forth, in circling wreaths, 
from cannon, muskets, and pistols, to hang in 
heavy clouds over a deadly storm of iron hail 
and leaden sleet. In vain did the Mamelukes 
rush at full gallop against the French squares. 
In vain did they wheel their Arabian steeds, 
and endeavor to rein them backward through 
the serried ranks of bristling bayonets. In vain, 
when they grew frantic with despair, did they 
hurl their pistols and their yataghans into the 
faces of the French, or, when their horses were 
shot down, crawl along the sand, to hack at the 
limbs of their invincible foes. The calm, steady 
diseipline of the French was not to be shaken, 
even by the war-bronzed children of the desert.¢ 
Band after band, advancing in solid phalanx, 
would recoil, staggering before the fiery dis- 
charges, like some sturdy ship cast against break- 
ers, but return again and again to the attack, 
until the warriors, with their noble chargers, 
sank like frail shallops cast upon a rocky coast. 

Mourad Bey, his white charger covered with 
foam and spotted with gore, was ever where the 
fight raged hottest. One moment, he would 
urge a squadron to advance, in the name of the 
Prophet, and destroy the unbelievers—and when, 
as was always the case, they fell back, he would 
check their retreat, as if determined not to sub- 
mit, but to seize victory from the averted hand 
of destiny. Dauntless as an uncaged eagle, his 
eye was clear, and his manner calm, even when 
bullets hailed about him, but neither his example 
nor the impetuous bravery of his followers could 
make any impression against the French squares. 
At this disastrous stage of the conflict, Mourad 
determined to withdraw his forces up the river. 
Calling an attendant spahi to his side, he or- 
dered him to summon Osmanli, who had been 
sent, at the head of the cadets able to bear arms, 
to the extreme left. 

Allah is great!’ replied the spahi, “ but his 
servant Osmanli is not at his post. I saw him 
last in the kiosk of your highness, when you sent 
me with orders for the removal of the seraglio.” 

“In my kiosk? Where ?” 

“Leaving the harem by the garden gate.” 

“Coward! Can it be possible? But was he 


alone ?” 
«He was not, your highness.” 


At this moment the captain of the seraglio 
guard rode up, and announced that the Bey’s 
wives and slaves had been sent up the river. 

All?’ inquired Mourad, in a passionate 


tone. 
“All, your highness, save the Jewish slave, 


who was sent up last week from Alexandria, and 
who has never yet basked in the sunlight of your 
favor.” 

“ Traitor!’ muttered Mourad, a spasm of 
rage convulsing his noble features, for he well 


remembered that Osmanli, that very morning, 


had made particular inquiries about the Jewess. 
They had undoubtedly escaped, and richly mer- 
ited death, but a new movement on the part of 
the French left him no time for thoughts of jeal- 
ous revenge. 

Bonaparte, seeing that the enemy was thinned 
and dispirited, had given the order to charge, 
and Mourad, maddened with rage and mortiti- 
cation, saw his followers precipitately retreating. 
Panic-struck and disorganized, the Mamelukes 


sought to escape before the billow of steel which 
now swept across the plain, with murderous im- 
petuosity. ‘There remained behind a sea of blood 
and slaughter, on which drifted standards and 
arms, and which was agitated with the convul- 
sive, death-like gasp of the unstilled waves after 
an ocean-tempest. 

Osmanli had not participated in the contest, 
for he had felt it his duty to inform a brother of 
the “mystic tie” where Judith was concealed. 
When, at last, he reached the spot where he had 
been posted, he found nothing but the corpses of 
several comrades, mingled with those of their 
opponents. But the survivors—both the pursued 
and the pursuers—had moved on up the river, 
and he lost no time in following them, guided 
by the noise of the conflict. Hoping to force his 
way through the French, and, to rejoin his leader, 
he took a circuitous route, which led him through 
a small village. A garden wall barred his pro- 
gress, but his steed cleared it at a bound, and 
the Mameluke found himself by the side of two 
Frenchmen. 

One of these, who wore a sergeant’s uniform, 
no sooner saw Osmanli suddenly appear, than 
he took to his heels. But the other, who was 
earnestly examining a map, evinced no fear. Of 
a slight figure, and rather under the usual stature, 
there was nevertheless a quiet consciousness of 
power manifested in his appearance, nor did his 
unadorned gray uniform detract the dignity of 
his attitude, or dim the fire of his eye, as, draw- 
ing his slender uniform sword, he advanced to- 
wards the intruder. A blow from the yataghan 
of Osmanli shivered the feeble weapon into frag- 
ments, yet its owner’s lips blanched not, nor did 
he display any fear. Again the Mameluke raised 
his well-tempered blade, but at that moment his 
defenceless antagonist, with a proud glance of 
confident hope,made asimple yet expressive sign. 

Osmanli’s uplifted arm was arrested, as if by 
some mighty spell of enchantment. Sheathing 
his weapon, he sprang to the earth, and extended 
his hand in amity. It was grasped, and the two 
men, who but a moment previous had been en- 
gaged in deadly strife, now interchanged friendly 
tokens, which assured them that their hearts 
were linked by a “ mystic tie.” 

Another moment, and with loud cries of ‘ ven- 
geance,” a body of French grenadiers rushed 
into the garden. But when they beheld the ob- 
ject of their solicitude unscathed, there burst 
from their throats a shout of “ Long live Bona- 
parte!’ It was repeated along the whole French 
line, and Osmanli now knew that his brother 
was no less a personage than the leader of the 
French forces. 


“Flints and hammers,” growled a veteran 
sergeant major of grenadiers, upon whose coat 
sleeves were a dozen badges of good service. 
“‘Flints and hammers, my general, there just 
came a sergeant to the front, at double quick 
time, crying that you were captured—perhaps 
killed. Million bombs, we left the enemy to 
take care of themselves, and came to the rescue. 
You are unharmed—so much the better. But 
why are you thus without an escort, and on 
foot?” 

“Thanks, thanks, my braves. My horse was 
lamed by chance shot, and while my orderly 
went to the rear for another, I came in here to 
examine my map, that I might see where we 
could drive these infuriated demons. As for 
sergeant-major Sauterre—” 

“ Present!” said the veteran. 

“ Ay,” continued Bonaparte, “ever present in 
the hour of danger. And now, old grumbler, 
look after my Mameluke friend here, and bring 
him to me after evening parade.” 

“Flints and hammers! Have you made a 
prisoner 

““No! I found a brother, and as such I vouch 
for him.” 

The defiant look with which the veteran had 
regarded Osmanli softened down into a credu- 
lous expression, but his doubts were soon re- 
moved. 

“ Brothers,” said Osmanli, in good French, 
“Thave done my duty—can I not rejoin my 
chieftain ?” 

“ Not now,” replied Bonaparte. “ You would 
but rush into the very jaws of death. Besides, I 
must borrow your horse. This evening, when 
all is quiet, you can go if you wish. Till then, 
good-by.” 

Mounting Osmanli’s charger, Bonaparte gal- 
loped to the front, where his presence animated 
the French with renewed ardor. The Mame- 
lukes, completely routed, fled at random, and 
strove for individual preservation. Mourad Bey 


was only saved by the strength and speed of his 
horse, and in less than four hours after the first 
shot was fired, his forces were dispersed, and his 
entrenchments were occupied ‘by the French. 
The Mussulmen who had gazed upon the bloody 
scene from the minarets and the lofty citadel of 
Cairo, were so strongly impressed by the dread- 
ful havoc made by the fiery phalanxes before 
which Mourad’s hitherto invincible legions had 
quailed, that they named Bonaparte “ El Sooltan 
Keber,” the “ Sultan of Fire.” 

The bugles now sounded a “recall,” and the 
victorious troops were ordered to bivouac. 
Camp fires were kindled, and the Pyramids soon 
echoed back patriotic songs, the familiar notes 
of which, rich with pleasing remembrances, 
cheered the wounded in their ambulances, and 
softened the pangs of many a dying veteran. 
Then, again the drums beat to arms, and again 
the long line was formed in martial array, a 
simple “ close up” filling all the death gaps. It 
was the evening parade, and just as the red orb 
of day sank into the molten sands of the desert, 
Bonaparte rode along the line. His numerous 
staff-ofticers were resplendent with gold lace and 
rich embroidery, but the general wore the small 
cocked hat, and the simple gray coat, in which 
he first won his soldiers’ hearts, and which, in 
their eyes, were associated with victory. After 
the review, the troops were formed in a hollow 
square, that Bonaparte, as was his wont, might 
address them. He spoke, and such was the si- 
lence in the ranks, that every file-closer heard his 
clear voice. 

“ Soldiers !” he said. “ I thank you from my 
heart, for you have more than sustained your 
reputation. Five years ago, the independence 
of the French people was threatened; but the 
capture of Toulon was the presage of ruin to 
our enemies. A year afterwards you defeated 
the Austrians at Dego. In the following year, 
you were fighting upon the summits of the Alps. 
Two years ago you were contending beneath the 
walls of Mantua, and achieved the celebrated 
victory of St. George. Last year, you were at 
the sources of the Drave on your return from 
Germany. Who would then have ventured to 
predict, that to day you should be on the banks 
of the Nile, in the centre of the ancient continent ? 
From the Britons, renowned in arts and com- 
merce, to the ferocious Arab of the desert, you 
fix the attention of mankind. Your destiny is 
noble, because you are worthy of your achieve- 
ments and of the reputation you have acquired. 
You will die with honor like the unburied brave 
around us, whose names I shall have inscribed 
on yonder Pyramid, or you will return to your 
country, covered with laurels, and exciting the 
admiration of all nations.” 


Enthusiastic shouts hailed this eloquent ha- 
rangue, and the soldiers, leaving their ranks, 
thronged around their idolized leader, who thus 
won their affections. After the review, he estab- 
lished his quarters in the kiosk of Mourad Bey, 
and lost no time in sending for Osmanli. The 
young Mameluke,confused by the startling events 
of the day, and looking upon the chief mover as 
little short of a divinity, was awe-struck as he 
entered the general’s presence. But Bonaparte, 
with kind sympathy, soon made him feel that as 
brothers they were equal, and then he asked 
him to name some boon. 

“For myself,” said Osmanli, “ I have nothing 
toask. I but performed my duty. I am in 
your hands. Yet for another I ask protection. 


A Jewish:maiden, who is the daughter of a 
brother, was yesterday a prisoner in the kiosk. 
It was my good fortune to rescue her in the con- 
fusion which preceded the combat, and she is 
now concealed in yonder ruin. Deal with her, 
mighty lord, as the child of our brother, who is 
in peril.” 

Sauterre immediately received orders to accom- 
pany Osmanli with a file of men, and escort Ju- 
dith to the kiosk. Hour after hour, entombed 
in the ruin, had she listened with anguish to the 
noise of the battle, a thousand fears tormenting 
her brain, and when Osmanli again entered the 
tomb, she uttered a shriek of joy, and then sank 


senseless. 
“ Million bombs,” grumbled Sauterre. “ She 


doesn’t know that our general has sent for her.” 

Recovering, and assured of protection, Judith 
returned to the kiosk, and met with a kind re- 
ception, Bonaparte assuring her that he would 
soon restore her to her father. That night she 
again occupied her splendid apartment in the 
harem, with a joyful sense of freedom from that 


degradation which had before made its luxuries 
bateful and its beauties odious. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


ENGLISIL JEALOUSY AROUSED. 


THe army commanded by General Bonaparte 
had embarked with such secrecy, that when the 
English government learned its departure, it had 
not the slightest degree of the destination of the 
hostile armament. Great, therefore, was the 
excitement in London, when intelligence was 
received by a trading vessel that the “ conqueror 
of Italy” had captured Malta, on his way to Al- 
exandria. He was undoubtedly bent upon the 
conquest of Egypt, “ the theatre,”’ to use his own 
words, of ‘mighty empires, where all the great 
revolutions of the earth had arisen, where mind 
had its birth, and all religions their cradle, and 
where six hundred millions of men still had a 
dwelling-place.” Moreover, it was affirmed that 
through this land the ambitious young French- 
man hoped to reach the British pessessions in 
India, and to found a new empire, extending 
from the mouths of the Nile to the banks of 
the Ganges. This idea, though vague and ex- 
travagant, roused the British nation, which still 
smarted from the loss of its American colonies, 
and nothing was left undone that afforded the 
slightest prospect of thwarting Bonaparte’s plans. 
Large reinforcements were sent to Lord Nelson, 
whose fleet had been seen by the French frigates, 
as they sailed past Candia on their way to Alex- 
andria, shrouded by a friendly haze—a fact which 
was highly annoying to the British tars. And 
secret agents, well provided with gold, were de- 
spatched to every accessible port on the Medi- 
terranean, 

Prominent among these agents was Colonel 
Hudson Lowe, a young Englishman, who added 
most of the frivolities and many of the crimes of 
fashionable life to a malignant and treacherous 
disposition. Detected when an ensign in an at- 
tempt to cheat at the card-table, he only escaped 
an ignominious dismissal from the British army 
by accepting a commission in the “ Mediterra- 
nean regiment.” This was composed of rene- 
gades, Corsicans, Italians and Spaniards; out- 
casts of every degree and of every dye, from the 
murderer to the debauchee, who sought refuge 
under the English flag, and preferred the iron 
severity of military discipline to the punishment 
from which they had escaped. Admirably fitted 
to rule such desperadoes, young Lowe was rap- 
idly promoted, and at the siege of Toulon, he 
was promised his rank in one of the regular regi- 
ments of infantry, if he would but kill or capture 
Bonaparte, whose sudden appearance lent con- 
quering vigor to the French forces. He was un- 
successful. General O’ Hara was as unsuccessful 
as he had been when second in command to Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, in Virginia. Colonel 
Lowe, thwarted in his hopes, vowed vengeance 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. England could 
not have selected a more fitting tool, and the 
commencement of his operations showed how 
deeply he could plot and project. 

“The Albatross,” a noted smuggling cutter, 
had been seized a few weeks previous, and con- 
fiscated. Colonel Lowe saw her at Portsmouth, 
and obtained her for his cruise, enlisting her for- 
mer captain and crew, who were delighted to get 
out of jail. Thoroughly sea-worthy, she was a 
beautiful craft, with sharp bows, great beam, 
bright copper, and a run clean as a racer’s fet- 
locks. Her lower masts were clean-scraped and 
brightly varnished, sustaining taper topmasts 
painted white, with many a mazy line of well 


laid cordage. Her well cut canvass was as white 
as the snowy foam at her bows when going be- 
fore a stiff breeze ; nor was anything lacking— 
fore-topmast staysail, jib, mainsail, upper kite, 
studding-sails aloft and alow, ringtail—nothing 
wanting. Nor did a more gallant craft ever 
float. 

Leaving England’s chalky cliffs, the ‘‘ Alba- 
tross” cleaved the waves like a wedge, and her 
crew, overjoyed at receiving their liberty, worked 
with alacrity and spirit. The tempestuous Bay 
of Biscay was soon traversed, the rocky citadel 
of Gibraltar was passed, and the anchor was 
dropped, after a quick ran, in the pleasant har- 
bor of Ajaccio, the principal city in the island of 
Corsica. Here, where Bonaparte was born, the 
wily Englishman sought men who would execute 
his schemes with zest, and felt certain that he 
could find them. Beautiful as is the face of the 
island, the happiness of its inhabitants is marred 
by a horrible system of family feuds. 


BE CONTINUED.] 


Misfortune does not always wait on vice ; 
Nor is success the constant guest of virtue. 
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A SERIES OF INTERESTING SKETCHES AND SCENES 


CALIFORNIA SCENES. 

We give to the readers of the Pictorial, on this and the opposite page, 
a series of interesting views illustrative of the characteristics and be- 
longings of El Dorado. The tide of emigration seems to be but little 
stayed ; death, privation and the numerous casualties that stare the ad- 
venturous gold-seeker in the face, do not seem to prevent thousands 
upon thousands from wending their way to the golden sbores of the 
Pacific. We have become so entirely used to the stories of suddenly- 
acquired fortunes, that the items which at first seemed to us to be fabu- 
lous are now too well authenticated to be challenged. True there has 
lately arisen a rival to California, and one which seems to be a formid- 
able one—we refer to Australia, which has been finely illustrated in 
these pages—but the stream of emigration still sets to the westward, 
though a few prefer to seek their fortunes in the Suuth Pacific, in the 
penal colony of Great Britain. The view above represents the fine 
and substantial bridge across the American River at Leslie’s Ferry. 
It was commenced in the spring of 1851,-and completed in the month 
of September of the same year. It is the largest and most substantial 
structure of the kind in California, being 620 feet in length, 25 feet in 
width, and 30 fect 
above low water 
mark. It spans 
the American Riv- 
er about a mile 
east of the city, 
and oyer it pass 
daily the Marys- 
ville, Nevada and 


travel to all the 
rich mining coun- 
ties of Placer, Ne- 
vada, Sierra and 
the upper part of 
Yuba. This bridge 
was erected with a 
view of withstand- 
ing the severe 
freshets of the 
American River; 
and during the 
great spring flood 
of the present sea- 
son, when nearly 
every other bridge 
on the North, 
South and Middle 


stream were swept 
away, itstood firm 
an uninjured. 
No pains or ex- 
pense were spared 
m rendering it an 
elegant and taste- 
ful structure, as 
well as: 
at durable one. 
every res 
it will 
vorably in archi- 


Forks of . this. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE AMERICAN RIVER, AT LFSLIES FERRY, CALIFORNIA 


tectural beauty and finish with many in the Atlantic States, 
where labor and materials are cheaper, and greater facilities af- 
forded for building than in the youngest State. The first pic- 
ture below is a characteristic and truthful one of a miner start- 
ing off on a prospecting tour. He looks over his shoulder at 


us with a self-satisfied air, and strides off like a steam engine. 
He is fully equipped, having all the tools necessary for making 
a thorough examination of the ground which he designs to 
prospect. From the discovery of the gold until the summer of _ 


VIEW OF SACRAMENTO CEMETERY. 


1849, a pan and knife were the only tools the digger would use. 
With these he proceeded to some ledge overhanging the moun- 
tain current, and commenced chipping off loose pieces of slate 
rock, thus working his way into he crevices, where the glitter- 
ing lumps lie. In the course of time, the arrivals became so 
numerous, that other and more extensive diggings on the bars 
and in the ravines were located on... The rocker then came into 
use, and now, as the richest dirt has been overhauled and its 
hidden wealth extracted, the “long tom” and sluice have been 
substituted for the rocker ; and it is found that with these, dirt, 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


otherwise worthless, pays richly. The next picture which we 
present speaks less of hope and cheerful promise than the one);,. 
to the left of the page. It is a view of the cemetery at Sacra-,, 
mento. The view is taken as it appears from an elevated point 
on the road to Sutter. This cemetery was laid out in the fall 
of 1850, and just before the dreadful cholera made its appear- 
ance there. Before that time,interments were made on the up- 
per part of J Street, in the immediate vicinity of Sutter’s Fort. 
In fact, this ground had been the receptacle of bodies for a ‘ong 


time prior to the discovery of the gold, as the dates upon the 
tombstones show. It has since been so far encroached upon by 
the public road, that many of the graves are now daily trodden 
under foot by animals and foot passengers going on the Coloma 
road. The present cemetery is on the highest ground in the 
vicinity of the city, and commands an unobstructed view of the 
river, the coast range, the Sierra Nevada and the city itself. 
The hill is composed.of sand, and every portion of it is far 
above high-water mark, which circumstance renders it a pecu- 
liarly favorable location for a cemetery. The friends and rela- 
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A NATIVE INDIAN CHIEF. 


tives of many of the deceased buried in these 
undg, have exhibited their love and remem- 
ance for the departed, by adorning and beauti- 
fying their graves, by the planting of shrubbery, 
and the erection of neat and substantial palings. 
The prominent monament which appears in t 
centre of the view, was erected to the memory of 
Mr. Woodland, one of the most efficient officers 
citizens of Sacramento. He was 
shot while discharging hi ies as a civil mag- 
istrate during the wl Squatter riots. 
During the prevalence of the cholera, the city of 
the living emptied a great portion of its popula- 


INDIAN SQUAW AND CHILDREN. 


tion into the city of the dead, until there were 
scarcely enough left who could be found willing 
to nurse the sick, or convey the dead to their 
long home. It-is computed that this awful 
scourge swept off at least one thousand of the 
residents of Sacramento and vicinity. The city, 
however, has, since the disappearance of that 
terrible disease, enjoyed an immunity from sick- 
ness which ranks it among the most healthful 
towns of the continent. Our next view is that 
of a native Indian chief. Since the whites have 
80 completely overrun the country, his oecupa- 
tion miay be said to be gone in He still 
bears himself bravely, however, still feels actu- 
ated by the native fire of his race ; but the white 


' picture to the top and right of the 
California vaquero, or hunter. 


man is too powerful, too cunning for him, and 
he must submit to the force of circumstances. 
The next picture below is that of an Indian 
squaw and her children, representing the man- 
ner in which they are accustomed to carry their 
children about until they are old enough to 
walk. The women are bright and intelligent, 
and are finely formed in every limb ; the children 
are entirely nude, and naturally merry and 
healthy. The third picture, in the centre of the 
page, represents a California senorita, whose 
contact or intercourse with the whites has taught 
her to dress somewhat better than the less civil- 
ized of her people, and also we fear has taught 
her as well, —_ of the vices of the whites. 
She is smoking her cigar with unmistakeable 
satisfaction and perfect complacency. The next 

is that of 
e is more 
fond of the lasso than gold-digging, and is half 
Indian, half Spaniard. As a horseman, he has 
no saperiors, and it is mounted that he operates 


with such sure effect against the wild animals. 


The sport of “lassoing” wild bulls and other 
cattle is highly exciting, and one of which all 
Spanish Americans are i ly fond. To 
eatch the animal by his horns or neck requires 
much skill, yet to seize him with certainty by 
the leg, when at the top of his s , requires 


and dexterity. “reata is 
braided thongs, cut out of green hide. 


Its dhd is wound round the knob of the saddle, 


and “before thrown, is swung repeatedly round 
the head, to give it the greatest force and preci- 
sion of gim. The horses are taught to lean 
back wh ked,.so as to resist the shock, 
and keep Whe“‘reata” tightly drawn after the 
animal is overthrown. The last picture repre- 
sents a Chines® gold hunter. The pioneer Ce- 
lestial miners made their appearance in the 
mountain gorges and on the river bars of Cali- 


fornia earl i849, and ever since that time 
they have ae i increasing in numbers 
until they gnow overrun the whole mining 
country. 
and temperate ; and are willing to take up aban- 
doned claims. They . 
are generally quite in- 
offensive. and as they 
molest no one are not. 
looked upon as intru- 
ders.—While upen 
this theme we are led 
to recall the wonder- 
fal incentive that has 
peopled California 
in an incredibly 
short period of time 
with so dense a pop- 
ulation—gold, gold. 
A few words relative 
to this metal geolog- 
ically considered, 
will be perhaps in- 
teresting to the read- 
er. Gold is the only 
metal which has a 
yellow color—a char- 
acter by which it is 
at once distinguished 
from all other simple 
metallic bodies. It 
is the most malleable 
of the metals. It is 
exceedingly soft and 
flexible, but its te- 
nacity is sufficiently 
great to sustain, in 
a wire one tenth 
an inch in diameter, 500 pounds weight without 
breaking. Its specific gravity is 19.3. In hard- 
ness it is above lead and tin, but inferior to iron, 
copper, platina and silver. Its lustre does not 
equal that of steel, platina or silver, but it sur- 
the other metals in this respect. It may 
exposed for any length of time to the atmos- 
phere, without suffering the least change. It is 
also equally unalterable in the common fire; but 
on being exposed to powerful burning mirrors, 
or to the heat of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, it 
melts, and even rises in vapor. Gold is not oxi- 
dized or dissolved by any of the pure acids. Its 
solvents. are chlorine and nitro-muriatic 
id; and, according to Sir Humphrey Davy, 


= 
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the chlorine is the agent in both cases, since the. 


nitro-muriatic acid does not dissolve gold, ex- 
cept when it gives rise to the f@mation of chlo- 
rine. It is to be inferred, therefore, that the 
chlorine unites ‘directly with the gold, and that 
the compound formed is a chloride of gold. 
There is no inconvenience, however, in regard- 
ing it as a muriate ; since réagents act upon it 
as if it were such. The gold is precipitated 
from its solvent by » great number of substances. 
Lime and magnesia precipitate it in the form of 
a yellowish powder. Alkalies exhibit the ‘same 
appearance ; but an excess of alkali re-dissolves 
the precipitate. ‘The precipitate of gold obtain- 
ed_by a fixed alkali, appears to be a true oxide, 
and is soluble in the sulphuric, nitric and mari- 
atic acids ; from which, however, it separates b 

standing. Gallic acid precipitates gold of a red- 
dish’ color, and ‘very soluble in nitric aciff, to 
which it commanicates a fine blue color. Am- 
monia precipitates the solution of gold much 
more readily than fixed alkalies. This precipi- 


tate, which is of a yellowish brown color, pos- 


sesses the property of detonating with a 

considerable noise, when greatly heated. It is 
known by the name of fulminating gold. Most 
metallic substances precipitate gold from its so- 
lution in nitro muriatic acid. Lead, iron and 
silver precipitate it of a deep and dull purple 
color; copper and iron throw it down in its me- 


tallic state. A plate of tin immersed in a solu- 


tion of gels, affords a purple powder, called the 


are industrious, frugal, peaceable’ 


CALIFORNIA SENORITA. 


powder of Cassius, which is used to paint 
take gold from its solvent, and form liquors, 
which have been called potable gold. The gold 
which is precipitated on the evaporation of these 
fluids, or by the addition of sulphate of iron to 
the solution of gold, is of the utmost purity. 
The principal use of gold, as is well known, is 
in coinage. It has been with mankind, from 
time immemorial, the representative sign of ev- 
ery species of property. Even before the art of 
coining was invented, it passed for money in the 
condition in which it was found in the earth; 
and in this form it still enjoys a currency in 
many parts of Africa. It is rarely employed in 
a state of perfect purity, but is almost universally 
alloyed with copper, or with silver, to increase 
its hardness. The alloy of gold and silver is 
found already formed in nature, and is that most 
generally known. It is distinguishable from that 
of copper, by possessing a paler yellow than pure 
id, while the copper alloy has a color border- 
ng upon reddish yellow. A variety of means 
are employed ‘to judge of the quality of alloys, 
posed to-consist in part, or principally, of 
eold, without resorting to a regular analysis. 
‘he most common of these consists in the use of 
the touchstone. A mark is meade upon the stone 
with the alloy, upon which‘a drop of nitric acid 
is placed by means of a feather; if the metallic 
streak disap , the alloy is destitute of gold ; 
if visible only in little points, at distant intervals, 
it indicates a small proportion of this metal ; 
whereas, if the ‘continuity and density of the 
mark remain unbroken, it evinces that the piece 
on trial is pure gold. This test is obviously 
founded upon the property by gold of 
being insoluble in nitric acid, while silver, co 
per, and their ee be with zinc, are instantly 
taken up by this solvent. It requires, however, 
much practice to determine, with any consider- 
able degree of precision; the amount of gold 
present in alloys by means of this test. The 
trial of ific gravity is another mode of ascer- 
taining the proportion of gold in alloys; and it 
was in this manner that Archimedes detected 
the amount of silver 
in a crown which 
was to have been 
made of pure gold 
for Hiero, king of 
Syracuse.. But this 
method only gives 
approximations, 
since certain alloys 
are more, and others 
less dense, than the 
mean density of the 
metals which com- 
pose them. 
coining of gold, 
where it is necessary 
to be assured of the 
purity of the metal, 
the trials just men- 
tioned are never 
adopted. ‘f the gold 
to be made use of 
appears to contain 
copper—which is in- 
ferred from its red- 
digh tinge—it is 
made to undergo cu- 
pellation with a giv- 
en quantity of pure 
lead; by which 
means the copper 
quits its union with 
the gold, and unites 
with the lead, leaving the former by itself, and, 
in this way, the proportion of gold in the alloy 
is ascertained. If silver is presumed to be the 
alloying metal, the opcration consists in melting 
the alloy with three times its weight of silver, 
rolling the compound into thin sheets, forming 
these into coils, and plunging them into nitric 
acid, slightly diluted: the silver is 
promptly dissolved, while the gold re- 
mains unaffected. Boyle has observed 
that a grain of gold, reduced to leaves, 
will cover a surface of fifty square inch- 
es; that-each one of ‘these square inches 
may be divided into 46,656 other little 
squares, and that, of course, the entire 
amount of surface fom 
in of gold is capable of being divi 
into 2,322,800 parts, each of which is 
visible to the naked eye. Native gold 
exjsts in veins in primitiv€ mountains, 
but not in the greatest quantity in those 
‘which -are’ esteemed to be of the oldest 
iformation, Jts immediate gangue is 
‘generally quartz; and it is associated 
with the ores of silver, sulphuret of iron, 
lead, nickel, copper, etc. It is often so 
minutely disseminated, that its pres- 
ence is detected only by pounding and 
washing the rocks in which it exists. 
Bat native gold is more often found in 
the sand of rivers, in valleys and plains, 
into which it has been carried, from its 
original repositories, in the shape of 
larger or smaller, generally flat pebbles, 
mingled with quartz. The mountain of 
Vorospatak, near Abrudbanya, in Tran- 
sylvania, is a remarkable instance of a 
rock impregnated throughout with a 
small portion,of gold. It has been 
worked to a considerable extent since 
the time of the Romans; 
greywacke and hyry. In a similar 
it is found plates along the 
chain of the Alps, and in the Schlangen- 
berg in Siberia. But the greatest quan- 
tity of gold is obtained from the alluvial 
ls of several islands in the Indian 


ocean, from the southern, middle and western 
of Africa, and from Brazil, Mexico and 

eru. The sands of several European rivers, 
also, as the Danube, the Rhine and the Rhone, 
afford small quantities of gold; and, within a 
few years, the rivers of California have been 
found to yield abundantly of the precious metal. 
The mines of North Carolina have furnished lu- 
erative diggings, chiefly in the counties of Meck- 
lenberg and Cabarras; in the latter, a single 
lump of gold was found weighing twenty-eight 
pounds. The gold is not wholly obtained from 
alluvion in these districts, but is occasionally 
pursued in the quartz rock, which abounds with 


A CALIFORNIAN VAQUERO. 


cavities, often partly filled with decomposed iron 
pyrites. Hamboldt estimates the average pro- 
duct of gold per*year of South America and 
New Spain, at nearly $11,000,000; while Eu- 
rope furnishes annually about one twelfth this 
amount, the greater part of which comes from 
the mines of Hungary. The largest amount of 
gold from Georgia and Carolina, coined in any 
one year, has been about $320,000. The metal- 
lurgic treatment of the ores of gold, where the 
gold is free, consists in submitting them to the 
contact of mercury after they have been crushed 
and rendered fine by washing. The levigated 
ore and the mercury are agitated together, until 
it is conceived that the amalgamation is perfect, 
when the compound is exposed to a heat suffi- 
ciently intense to volatilize the mercury, which 
is condensed, and recovered for successive opera- 
tions. When gold occurs intimately mingled 
with iron pyrites, the process differs from that 
described above, only in that it is necessary to 
roast the ore, in order to pulverize it sufficiently 
to set it at liberty. Much more might be given 
while on this subject, but our readers will find 
abundant information in almost every work that 
treats of the precious metals. 


A CHINAMAN BEN ROUTE FOR THE MINES. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THE HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 


And tear the fragrant leaves away, 
As autumn strips the forest trees, 
The hardy flowerets yet will stay. 


They stay to scent our wintry days, 
When all on earth beside has fied ; 
As oft the rose its form displays 
Above the spot where rests the dead ; 
And e’en amid the battle’s din, 
When swiftly bolts of vengeance fly, 
As toward some planet steeped in sin. 
Wild meteors cleave the midnight sky— 


The memory of our childhood's hours 
Still lingers round to shield the heart ; 
When stern Misfortune frowning lowers, 
And shakes on high his burnished dart ; 
Like strain that wakes us from our sleep, 
When sweetly o’er Xolian string 
The midnight breezes softly creep, 
It fans us with an angel's wing. 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. VIII. 

THE THRONE. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


Tue vast enclosure of the Seraglio may be 
entered from several points, but there is one 
which actually gives name to the empire. A 
lofty gateway, arched overhead with an Arabic 
inscription, is called, by way of distinction, the 
Porte, on account of its superior workmanship, 
as well as from the circumstance that it gives 
passage through a massive pavilion, towards the 
harem, or the concealed. It is in a charming po- 
sition, on a rise of land favorable for an impos- 
ing effect. 

Passing over an extensive parade lined with 
sentry boxes and various accommodations for a 
multitude of watchmen, porters and soldiers, I 
am unable to recollect how many smaller arches 
we passed under before arriving at a building 
containing the imperial divan or throne. It is 
on the first floor, not more than twenty feet 
square, and accessible by two doors. 

In one corner there is a dark, wooden box, of 
the dimensions of an ordinary double bedstead. 
It precisely fits against the wall on two sides; 
at the lower corner, which, of course, juts out to- 
wards the middle of the room, is a high post. 
As a whole, this apparatus is like a bedstead 
pushed into one corner, with one single post. 
Overhead is the tester, supported in part on the 
one post, and in other directions against the wall. 

A singular taste, quite barbaric, is shown in 
the manner of ornamenting that solitary pillar. 
From top to bottom it is thickly covered with 
precious stones and gems, of immense value. 
They are of all sizes and shapes, just as nature 
allowed them to leave her workshop, without be- 
ing ground, polished or symmetrically shapen. 
Metallic sockets of gold are sunk into the ws0d, 
and into them the stones are set, saving their 
best faces for the exterior show. I noticed that 
several of them were empty. Whether the gems 

_ hadebeen taken out purposely, ot had dropped 
* Out, was pot ascertained. 

Outhat box, rich cushions were thrown; and 
when aif@udience was to be given to an ambas- 
sador, the Sultan being seated with @ pipe in his 


mouth, permitted an entrance, embarrassed with 


fatiguing ceremonies. 

The indignities the Sultans were in the habit 
of heaping upon the ministers of European king- 
doms, till within the last fifty years, were of the 
most humiliating character. Being Jed in at one 
door by the grand vizier and other ministers of 
the divan, the envoy was compelled to assume 
the attitude of abject obeisance, amounting al- 
most to an appearance of adoration. The busi- 
ness was announced, without raising his eyes 
to the resplendent throne that bore the self-styled :. 
Shadow of God. An interpreter explained it in 
Turkish, when the Saltan, in the haughtiest tone 
of sovereignty that a. despot ever assumes, gave 
a decision, and the humble messenger of a Chris- 
tian emperor was slowly backed out at the oppo- 
site door. 


Standing precisely where those degrading cere- 


monies, were conducted over and over again, it 
appeared that not more than six persons could 
comfortably stand at the foot of the throne, at 
the same moment. 

Singular as it now appears in this advanced 
period of civilization, the Sultan often sent for- 
eign legations to prison. Achille de Harley, in 
1612, after being grossly insulted by Achmet I, 
was threatened with torture! In 1660, Sultan 
Ibrahim actually sent a French ambassador to 
the Seven Towers. It is my impression that 
the old state apartments in the Seraglio have 
been neglected since Sultan Medjid's inaugura- 
tion. An air of abandonment was perceptible 
ahout the throne, that led to this conclusion. 

In the new palace, which is now being com- 
pleted on the Pera side of the Bosphorus, far su- 
perior to most of the royal palaces of Europe, 
there are undoubtedly some more modern apart- 
ments for state effect and receptions, in accord- 
ance with an improved taste, which must have 
been imbibed from intercourse with foreigners, 
who have introduced the arts and the architec- 
tural refinements of modern times. The exterior 
of the palace is extremely imposing, and far 
transcends in beauty afd grandeur every other 
edifice in Constantinople. Some of. the great 
mosques are massive, huge constructions, but 
they command no admiration from a euliiyated 
mind, beyond that of astonishment that brick, 
wood and stone should ever have assumed such 
singular forms. To the credit of the improved 
views of the Sultan, the new palace is not hidden 
from human eyes by high walls. It is ai open 
in front towards the Bosphorus, with no@bstacle 
to conceal a single beauty, or mar one Of) its 
classical proportions. 

This is an immense stride in civilization, 
therefore, that a costly palace, mainly designed 
for the accommodation, security and seclusion 
of females, should be left open for the gaze Gf 
all eyes ; but it is one of the prognostics of @ Still 
greater change that is gradually and irresistibly 
coming over the whole nation. 

A more frequent and necessary intercourse 
with Europe and America, must have an infiu- 
ence on the habits, customs and peculiarities of 
the people. Even Mahommedanism, with its 
doctrines of fatalism and polygamy, which denies 
one half of the population of countries professing 
the faith of the Koran, all civil rights, is des- 
tined to give way to a purer and more elevated 
hope, based on the progressive march of Chris- 
tianity. 


METROPOLITAN MOSQUES. 

As no one can gain admission to the interior 
of the Sultan’s residence, while himself and fam- 
ily are within, no account can be given of the 
character of the furniture, the decorations, or, in 
fact, gain any reliable information in regard to 
them, beyond what may be gleaned from ‘timid 
servants, who ran the risk of losing their head for 
a piastre, whenever they divulge a secret. 

I have seen many edifices erected at different 

epochs in Turkish history, but that which was 
occupied a little time by Mahmoud II, on the 
Bosphorus, is the best of all. It is not far 
north from the new, one now constructing, and 
is the present residence of Sultan Medjid. Some 
of the pillars, of beautiful marble, fluted, the 
splendid iron gates, superb lamps, rich displays 
in the finish of the windows, doors, marble steps, 
and various other outside shows of unlimited re- 
sources, amply compensates the traveller for re- 
connoitering it in a boat. We were told that 
the Sultan, and perhaps the ladies of the harem, 
were watching us closely, and speculating on 
our long-tailed coats, and langhing at our high 
hat crowns behind the latticed windows, while 
we were contemplating the elegances of imperial 
accommodations. 
On the other hand, the mosques were opened 
to us by the firman, and we therefore visited 
those most remarkable for age, sanctity and 
splendor. 

St. Sophia is a monster in size. Constantine 
the Great was excessively proud of it. He melt- 
ed down a silver statue of Theodosius, that 
weighed 7400 pounds, to complete the work. 
Five years and eleven months were consumed in 
the construction. ‘The ground plot is a Greek 
cross, in a square 243 feet by 269. An arched 
dome, 180 feet above the floor, sustained on four 
enormous arches, admits a strong light from 
above. It did not strike me as beautiful, but 
massive, No two arches in the building are seg- 
ments of the same circle. Some of them in the 
partitions, over doors, were singularly warped, 
if they ever had any symmetry. There are 184 
pillars to sustain the weight inside. Eight of 


| te enjoy exceedingly: 


them aré porphyry, excessively hard to cut, once 
in the Temple of the Sun, at Rome, and six of 
green jasper, wrenched from the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus. Two of the porphyry col- 
umns have been cracked and otherwise injured, 
probably by a fire, that nearly destroyed the whole 
fabric soon after its completion. They are now 
held together by strong iron hoops. One of the 
arches sustaining the dome has settled consider- 
ably, and I fear the vast skylight may suddenly 
fall in when least expected. 

Of course, no idea is entertained of describing 
St. Sophia with minuteness. A building that 
has withstood the assaults of time since the third 
century, is venerable, and that accounts for va- 
rious admeasurements and historical accounts, 
which abound in the diaries of Eastern travellers. 
When we entered, a Moslem priest was sit 
flat on the pulpit floor, cross-legged. That 
try box of the clergy was of white pine, ascend 
by a considerably long flight of steps, and the 
whole was moveable. In front of him sat an 
attentive congregation of men and women, also 
on the floor, the males one side, and_ the fe 
—all enveloped in white sheets and.yeil 
tening as though deeply interested. in 


course—on the other. St. Sophia uilt 
without reference to facing orig- 
inally Christian of car- 
peting were spread a lu- 


the prayerful audienee to know the 
of that holy city, inorder 


votions. 
When the expounder of themmoran ii brought 

his loud, earnest discourse fonmm @hd, he came 

down with a small: dish Big @iand, which he 


presented to the people for Dagkemesh. 

Thus he raised his salary ms memrendered ser- 
vice, and when he Anisigag@nurely, an idiotic 
boy or girl—I could nat decile which—made his 
appearance in the passage way between the two 
sexes, which the women, hae appeared 
ng, and in some 
very indefinable and)giysterious manner, seemed 
to fascinate them allj@s they gathered round 
and paid something to him, as an earnest of their 
satisfaction. Overhead I could discern, distinct- 
ly, some excellent paintings that the Turks had 
endeavored to conceal, by daubing them over 
with a thin coat. The great seraphim in the 
angles, under the dome, have had sad work 
made of their faces, to get rid of their fascina- 
tions, but still they remain, without any pros- 
pect of obliteration, smiling with heavenly 
sweetness. 

It is a subject of historical interest with refer- 
ence to the condition of the arts, and the actual 
religious feeling of the age among Christians, to 
present some of the following facts in relation to 
this vast Christian edifice, now desecrated to 
Moslem service. 

St. Sophia was reared in the year 325, and 
therefore is an ancient temple—the boast of the 
Byzantine city. One hundred architects, says 
tradition, superintended the work ; five thousand 
masons were employed on one side, and an equal 
number on the other. All the mortar was mixed 
in barley water, and the foundation walls ce- 
mented with mastic and lime. The walls had 
reached but ‘six feet, when it was ascertained 
that 452 pounds weight of gold had been ex- 
pended. Within, the length is 269 feet, and the 
breadth 143. The great cupola is pierced by 24 
windows. Arabic inscriptions are variously in- 
troduced to raise up devotional feeling in the 
breasts of the t ed worshippers. Granite 
columns from Eg¥pt, twenty-four in all, eight of 
green marble, besides quite a forest of all others, 
baffle description: 

Riches glittered in the temple at every point, 
on the day of its first consecration. A golden 
cupola with lilies, and a golden cross of massive 
weight, adorned with costly gems, was but a 
small part of the wealth within. Golden vessels 
of all sorts for celebrating the twelve great an- 
nual church feasts, were 42,600 in number. 
Twenty-four huge volumes—the evangelists— 
each having golden covers, and candelabras, also 
of g@ld, two of which weighed 111 pounds, be- 
sides seven crosses of pure gold, weighing one 
hundred pounds each, gives an idea of the con- 
centration of riches, and the resources of the 
emperor at that early period in the progress of 
Christianity. When the Mahommedans took 
possession of this very famous structure, they 
speedily remodelled some parts of it, built up its 
minarets and purged it of Christian uncleanness. 
Murad the [Vth put in the permanent pulpit, on 


candles, to light which, the servant is obliged to 
ascend on a ladder. In several mosques, they 
are a foot in diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet 
high. 

Notwithstanding the glowing descriptions of 
visitors, and the details of professed architects, 
in connection with all the historical associations 
with which St. Sophia is connected, I did not 
regard it as much ofa wonder. Perhaps a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the great ruins of 
Egypt had a counteracting influence on my 
mind. Had St. Sophia been seen first, perhaps 
my astonishment might have been greater, and 
more surprising. I fully expect that the dome 
will by-and-by fall, and then the whole mass 
will go to rain, 

Of the so calledtwenty-four first class mosques, 
a few hold a distinguished pre-eminence on ac- 
count of their architecture, wealth, and the names 
of those by whom they were erected. Among 
some of those I visited belonging to that denom- 
jnation, the following is quite remarkable for its 

proportions. 
SOLYMAN. 

By way of eminence, this is called the Mosque 
of Solyman, the Magnificent—whom the Turks 
speak of as Kanuni, or institutor. He was con- 
temporary with Henry VIII; Edward VI, and 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, having ascended 
the throne in 1520 and leaving it in 1566. 

The mosque was five years in building, and 
bears a strong resemblance to St. Sophia. Pil- 

tiles, floors, windows, a magnificent dome, 

8 various properties, conspire to make the 
y a proud monument of Turkish skill, 
and piety. Columns, arches, enormous 
a. ten feet tall, candelabras, etc., are 
in Keeping. The minarets are slender, but the 
proportions admirably maintained. An unfor- 
tunat® carpenter sent up to repair one of them, a 
few days befare I examined them, pitched over 
the slendér/failing, fell to the ground, and died 
instantly. 

When all tié minarets are manned with muez- 
zins, at the hotirs of prayer, calling with united 
voices for the faithful to commence their devo- 
tions, the eM@cBiig extraordinary. Not a bell 
ever rings, and @ieemprill voices of those ener- 
getic servants, filly im-the air, who sing out 
their feritative, is musically sol- 
emn. At compared with 
lubberly bawling 


blind, usually ; 
rred there, be 


they cannot look dowpaifif> the yards and see 


what the femalesare g- Mn villages, through- 
out Turkey, a similar” m leads to the 
employment of the blind important func- 
tion. They did nota be blind in. 
capital, as far as Tobstmed. They were p 
warmly dressed, adva to middle life, and 


held their hands as th@Ogh the id of 
own voices. 


[See engraving of Muezzin calling to Prayers, page 288.) 
Two of the fourpillars which sustain the greag 
dome, were once devoted to another purpose, in 
the ancient history of the city. One of them 
bore the statue of Venus, and the other that of 
Justinian, on the Augustean. It is supposed 
that the others had originally upon them the 
statues of Theodora and Eudoxia. F 
Reading-stands for holding copies of the Ko- 
ran are occasionally noticed, like the letter X, 
made of two pieces of board, from a foot to two 
iw*width, variously inlaid with pearl and other 


precious things, according to the place and cir- e 


cumstances of its location. Devout readers, 
writers, and indeed every person, high or low, 
who has anything to do with pens or books, sits 
on the floor. When reading the Koran, it is 
rarely taken from the stool—the reader turning 
the leaves as they are completed. 

Whenever I have seen a man reading in the 
mosques, it was generally near some window, in. 
acorner. Without the least regard to the com- 
fort of others, they kept a continual see-sawing, 
while their voices were raised to an annoying 
pitch to evéry one within hearing. ° 

In rooms over the vaults of the Sultans and 
their families, there are sarcophagi—wood 
boxes, raised three and four feet, directly over the 
graves of each, covered usually with cashmere 
shawls—a rich turban at the head indicating the, 


sex and condition of the person beneath. Im- 


mensely large candles in candlesticks chained to— 
the floor, and numerous copies of the Koran 


resting on saw-horse stools, for the accommoda- 
tion of all good Mussulmen visitors. Loud . 


a 
> 
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BY E. CURTISS HINES, 8. 
The memory of our childhood hours 
Tenacious 
clings around the heart, ‘ 
As wreaths of freshiy-gathered flowers 
Refuse from beauty’s brow to part ; 
Though care and grief should ruthless seize, 
dicrous effect ; but itwas to | 
bearing 
n their de- 
| 
fellows wake the harg@@ammmeepers at morning call. 
In Egypt the m € ag % 
men without are pire ause 
| 
| 
te 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FAREWELL. 
BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 
. Farewell! farewell for aye! 


Not when my heart is aching neath the weight 
. Of utter loneliness—not when the knell 
Of dying hope comes with its bitter freight 
Of wordless agony and woe, to tell 
How giunt passions, kindled into life, 
Have drooped and perished neath the world’s cold strife ; 
Not in such scenes of tumult and unrest, 
Ghall thoughts of thee commingle in my breast. 


But when forgetfulness her watch shall keep, 
With folded wing, by passion’s turbid shore ; 
When o'er my heart sweet memories come like sleep, 
And the soul dreams its strife is haply o’er. 
Then shall the pest gleam out a ray of light! 
A fairy isle on life’s tumultuous sea! 
Like stars that lit the wasting soul’s dark night, 
Shall be the memories that still cling to thee. 
_ Farewell! farewell for aye! 


Those memories now are twining round my heart, 
Binding its pulees with a mighty spell; _ 

Telling how hard a thing it is to part > 
From the dear treasure it has loved so well. 

Yet must we part! I may perchance, forget 

The summer friends who need not my regret ; 

I may be heedless of their onward lot, 

But thou, ah, thou canst never be forgot! 

Farewell! the last farewell ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 


THE GREEN CHAMBER: 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE,. 


In my younger days, “ ghost stories ” were the 
most popular narratives extant, and the lady or 
gentleman who could recite the most thrilling 
adventure, involving a genuine spiritual visitant, 
was sure to be the lion or lioness of the evening 
party he enlivened (?) with the dismal details. 
The elder auditors never seemed particularly 
horrified or terror-stricken, however much grati- 
tied they were, but the younger members would 
drink in every word, “supping fall of horrors.” 
After listening to one of these authentic narra- 
tives, we used to be very reluctant to retire to 
our dormitories, and never ventured to get into 

bed till we had examined suspicious looking 
closets, old wardrobes, and, indeed, every nook 
and corner that might be supposed to harbor a 
ghost or a ghoul. 

Fortunately for the rising generation, these 
tales have gone out of fashion, and though some 
attempts to revive the taste have been made—as 
in the “ Night Side of Nature ’”’—such efforts have 
proved déplorable failures. The young people 
of to day make light of ghosts. The spectres in 
the incantation scene of “ Der Freyschutz” are 
received with roars of laughter, and even the 
statue in Don Giovanni seems “jolly,” nothwith- 
standing the illusive music of Mozart. We were 
about to remark that the age had outgrown su- 

* perstition, but we remembered the Rochester 
knockings, and concluded to be modestly silent. 

One evening, many years since, it was a blus- 

ering December evening, the wind howling as it 
dashed the old buttonwood limbs in its fury 
against the parlor windows of the country house 
where a few of us were assembled to pass the 
winter holidays, we gathered before a roaring 
fige of walnut and oak, which made everything 
within doors as cheery and comfortable, as all 
without was desolate and dreary. The window 
shutters were left unfastened, that the bright 
lamplight and ruddy firelight might stream afar 
upon the wintry waste, and perhaps guide some 


benighted wayfarer to a hospitable shelter. . 


We shall not attempt to describe the group, 
as any such portrait painting would not be ger- 
mane to the matter more immediately in hand. 
Suffice it to say, that one of the youngsters beg- 
ged Aunt Deborah, the matron of the mansion, 
to tell us a ghost story—‘a real ghost story, 
Aunt Deborah ’”—for in those days we were ter- 
ribly afraid of counterfeits, and hated to hear a 
narrative where the ghost turned out in the end 
to be no ghost after all, but a mere compound of 
ficsh and blood like ourselves. 

Aunt Deborah smiled at our earfiestness, and 
tantalized our impatience by some of those little 
arts, with which the practised story-teller en- 
hances the value and interest of her narrative. 
She tapped her silver snuff-box, opened it delib- 
erately, took a very delicate pinch of the Lundy 

,_ "Foot, shut the box, replaced it in her pocket, 

ded her hands before her, looked round a 
minute on the expectant group and then began. 

I shall despair of imparting to this cold pen 


and ink record of her story the inimitable con- 
versational grace with which she embellished it. 
It made an indelible impression on my memory, 
and if I have never before repeated it, it was 
from a lurking fear that—though the old lady 
assured us it was “ not to be found in any book 
or newspaper”—it might have found its wav 
into print. However, as twenty years .ve 
elapsed, and I have never yet met with i: in 
type, I will venture to give the ov lines of the 
narrative. 

Major Rupert Stanley, a “bold dra:-von in 
the service of his majesty George IIL, 
himself, one dark and blustering night in au- 
tumn, riding towards London on the old York 
road. He had supped with a friend, who lived 
at a village some distance off the road, and he 
was unfamiliar with the country. Though not 
raining, the air was damp, and the heavy, sur- 
charged clouds threatened every moment to pour 
down their contetits. But the major, though a 
young man, was an old campaigner ; and with a 
warm cloak wrapped about him, and a good 
horse under him, would have cared very little 
for gtorm and darkness, had he felt sure of a 
2 bed for himself, and comfortable quarters 
for his horse when he had ridden far enough for 
the strength of his faithful animal: A good 
horseman cares as much for the comfort of his 
steed as for his own ease. To add to the dis- 
comfort of the evening, there was some chance of 
meeting highwaymen ; but Major Stanley felt no 
uneasiness on that score, as, just before leaving 


his friend’s houge, he had examined his holster- 
pistols, freshiy, primed them. A brush with 
a highea gil enhance the romance of a 
night journey. 


So he jogged along; but mile after mile was 
passed, and no twinkling light in the distance 
gave notice of the appearance of the wished-for 
inn, The major’s horse began to give unmis- 
takeable evidence of distress—stumbling once or 
twice, and recovering himself with difficulty. 
At last, a dim light suddenly appeared at a turn 
of the road. The horse pricked up his ears, and 
trotted forward with spirit, soon halting beside a 
one-story cottage. The major was disappointed, 
but he rode up to the door and rapped loudly 
with the butt of his riding-whip. The summons 
brought a sleepy cotter to the door. 

“ My good friend,” said the major, “can you 
tell me how far it is to the next inn ?” 

“Eh! it be about zeven mile, zur,” was the 
answer, in the broad Yorkshire dialect of the 
district. 

“Seven miles!” exclaimed the major, in a 
tone of deep disappointment, “and my horse is 
already blown! My good fellow, can’t you put 
my horse somewhere, and give me a bed! I 
will pay you liberally for your trouble.” 

“Eh! Goodness zakes!” said the rustic, “I 
be nought but a ditcher! There be noa plaze to 
put the nag in, and there be only one room and 
one bed in the cot.” . 

“ What shall I do?” cried the major, at his 
wit’s end. 

“Tl tell ’ee, zur,” said the rustic, scratching 
his head violently, as if to extract his ideas by 
the roots. ‘There be a voine large house on 
the road, about a moile vuarther on. It’s noa an 
inn, but the colonel zees company vor the vun o’ 
the thing—’cause he loikes to zee company about 
’un. You must ’a heard ov him—Colonel Rogers 
—a’ used to be a soger once.” 

“Say no. more,” cried the major. “TI have 
heard of this hospitable gentleman ; and his hav- 
ing been in the army gives me a sure claim to 
his attention. Here’s a crown for your informa- 
tion, my good friend. Com@} Marlborough !” 

Touching his steed with the spur, the major 
rode off, feeling an exhilaration of spirits which 
soon communicated itself to the horse. A sharp 
trot of a few minutes brought him to a large 
mansion, which stood unfenced, like a huge car- 
avansery, by the roadside. He made for the 
front door, and, without dismounting, plied the 
large brass knocker till a servant in livery made 
his appearance. 

“Ts your master up?” asked the major. 

“T am the occupant of this house,” said a ven- 
erable gentleman, making his appearance at the 
hall door. 

“TI am a benighted traveller, sir,” said the 
major, touching his hat, “and come to claim 
your well-known hospitality. Can you give me 
a bed for the night? I am afraid my four-footed 
companion is hardly able 4 carry me to the next 
inn.” 

“TI cannot promise you a bed, sir,” said the 
host, “‘ for Ihave but one spare bed in thehouse.” 

that ?”’—said the major. 


“Happens to be in a room that does not enjoy 
a very pleasing reputation. In short, sir, one 
room of my house is haunted; and that is the 
only one, unfortunately, that I can place at your 
disposal to-night.” 

“« My dear sir,” said the major, springing from 
his horse, and tossing the bridle to the servant, 
“you enchant me beyond expression! A haunt- 
ed chamber! The very thing—and I who have 
never seen a ghost! What luck!” 

The host shook his head gravely. 

“T never knew a man,” he said, “to pass a 
night in that chamber without regretting it.” 

Major Stanley laughed, as he took his pistols 
from the holster-pipes.  “‘ With these friends of 
mine,” he said, “‘ I fear neither ghost nor demon.” 


Colonel Rogers showed his guest into a com- 
fortable parlor, where a sea-coal fire was burning 
cheerfully in a grate, and refreshments most 
welcome to a weary traveller, stood upon a table. 

** Mine host” was an old campaigner, and had 
seen much service during the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and he was full of interesting 
anecdotes and descriptions of adventures. But 
while Major Stanley was apparently listening 
attentively to the narrative of his hospitable en- 
tertainer, throwing in the appropriate ejacula- 
tions of surprise and pleasure at the proper in- 
tervals, his whole attention was in reality ab- 
sorbed by a charming girl of twenty, the daughter 
of the colonel, who graced the table with her 
presence. Never, he thought, had he scen so 
beautiful, so modest and so lady-like a creature ; 
and she, in turn, seemed very favorably impress- 
ed with the manly beauty and frank manners of 
their military guest. 

At length she retired. The colonel, who was 
a three bottle man, and had found a listener to 
his heart, was somewhat inclined to prolong the 
session into the small hours of the morning, but 
finding that his guest was much fatigued, and 
even beginning to nod in the midst of his choicest 
story, he felt compelled to ask him if he would 
not like to retire. Major Stanley replied prompt- 
ly in the affirmative, and the old gentleman, 
taking up a silver candlestick, ceremoniously 
marshalled his guest to a large old-fashioned 
room, the walls of which being papered with 
green, gave it its appellation of the “green 
chamber.” A comfortable bed invited to repose ; 
a’cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth, and 
everything was cosey and quiet. The major 
looked round him with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Tam deeply indebted to you, colonel,” said 
he, “for affording me such comfortable quarters. 
I shall sleep like a top.” 

“ Tam afraid not,” answered the colonel, shak- 
ing his head gravely. “I never knew a guest of 
mine to pass a quiet night in the Green Chamber.” 

“T shail prove an exception,” said the major, 
smiling. ‘ But I must make one remark,” he 
added, seriously. “It is ill sporting with the 
feelings of a soldier ; and should any of your 
servants attempt to play tricks upon me, they 
will have occasion to repent it.” And he laid 
his heavy pistol on the lightstand by his bedside. 

“My servants, Major Stanley,” said the old 
gentleman, with an air of offended dignity, “ are 
too well drilled to dare attempt any tricks upon 
my guests. Good night, major.” 

“. Good-night, colonel.” 

The door closed. Major Stanley locked it. 
Having done so, he took a survey of the apart- 
ment. Besides the door opening into the entry, 
there was another leading to some other room. 
There was no lock upon this second door, but a 
heavy table placed across, completely barri- 
caded it. 

“T am safe,” thought the major, “ unless there 
is a storming party of gifésts to attack me in my 
fastness. I think I shall sleep well.” 

He threw himself into an arm chair before the 
fire, and-watching.the glowing embers, amused 
himself with building castles in the air, and mus- 
ing on the attractions of the fair Julia, his host’s 
daughter. He was far enough from thinking of 
spectral visitants, when a very slight noise struck 
on his ear. Glancing in the direction of the 
inner door, he thought he saw the heavy table 
glide backwards. from its place. Quick as 
thought, he caught up a pistol, and challenged 
the intruder. There was no reply—but the door 
continued to open and the table to slide back. 
At last there glided into the room a tall, graceful 
figure, robed in white. At the first glance, the 
blood curdled in the major’s veins; at the sec- 
ond, he recognized the daughter of his host. Her 
eyes were wide open, and she advanced with an 
assured step, but it was very evident she was 
asleep. -Here was the mystery of the Green 


Chamber solved at once. The young girl walked 
to the fire-place and seated herself in the arm- 
chair from which the soldier had just risen. 
His first impulse was to vacate the room, and go 
directly and alarm the colonel. But, in the first 
place he knew not what apartment his host oc- 
eupied, and in the second, curiosity prompted 
him to watch the denonement of this singular 
scene. Julia raised her left hand, and gazing 
on a beautiful ring that adorned one of her white 
and taper fingers, pressed it repeatedly to her 
lips. She then sank into an attitude of repose, 
her arms drooping listlessly by her sides. 

The major approached her, and stole the ring 
from her finger. His action disturbed but did 
not awaken her. She seemed to miss the ring, 
however, and, after groping hopelessly for ig, 
rose and glided through the doorway as silently 
as she had entered. She had no sooner retired, 
than the major replaced the table, and drawing 
a heavy clothes-press against it, effectually guard- 
ed himself against a second intrusion. 

This done, he threw himself upon the bed, and 
slept soundly till a late hour of the morning.. 
When he awoke, he sprang out of bed, and ran 
to the window. Every trace of the storm had 
passed away, and an unclouded sun was shining 
on the radiant landscape. After performing the 
duties of his toilet, he was summoned to break- 
fast, where he met the colonel and his danghter. 

“ Well, major,—and how’ did you pass the 
night ?” asked the colonel, anxiously. 

“ Famously,” replied Stanley. “ I slept like 
a top, as I told you I should.” 

“ Then, thank Heaven, the spell is broken at 
last,” said the colonel, “ and the White Phantom 
has ceased to haunt the Green Chamber.” 

“By no means,” said the major, smiling, “the 
White Phantom paid me a visit last night, and 
left me a token of the honor.” 

“ A token !” exclaimed the father and daugh- 
ter, in a breath. 

“Yes, my friends, and here it is.” And the 
major handed the ring to the old gentleman. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Julia?’ ex- 
claimed the colonel. ‘ The ring I gave you last 
week !” 

Julia uttered a faint cry, and turned deadly 
pale. 

“The mystery is easily explained,” said the 
major. “The young lady is a sleep-walker. 
She came into my room before I had retired, 
utterly unconscious of her actions. I took the 
ring from her hand that I might be able to con- 
vince you and her of the reality of what I had 
witnessed.”’ 

The major’s business was not pressing, and he 
readily yielded to the colonel’s urgent request to 
pass a few days with him. Their mutual likin 
increased upon better acquaintance, and in a few 
weeks the White Phantom’s ring, inscribed wit 
the names of Rupert Stanley and Julia Rogers, 
served as the sacred symbol of their union for 
life. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE AUTUMN TREES. 


BY OWEN @. WARREN. 
I looked on a rainbow, it compassed the west, 
And on the broad primitive world found a rest ; 
The earth, clad in foliage, with joy like a child, 
Looked up on the beautiful vision and smiled. 


The spirit of autumm came by on the breeze, 

And shattered the bow, and it fell om the trees ; 

Then the staid sober forest on every hillside, 

Caught the fragments and wove them in garments of pride 


The oak took the red, but with Tyrian dye 

Did the maple and sumach each other outvie ; 

The butternut, proud of the )ellow, took hold, 

And wreathed round his form with the splendor of gold. 


The plane sought in orange a tint warm and mellow, 
And some took a brown hue, and others pale yellow ; 
The purple, unwelcomed to forest or bower, 

Took the shape of the iris, and dwelt in a flower. 


The hemlock and cypress, the spruce and thé pine, 
Too gloomy to robe them in colors divine ; 

Too fond of the clothes they all summer possessed, 
Stood frowning and cold while the forest was dressed. 


The blue, like the truth, found no favor below, 

Each tree, in its pride, asked a ruddier glow ; 

It hung o’er the trees, through the calm autumn even, 
Unclaimed and unwelcomed, then went back to heaven. 


Happiness is. the very light and sun of the 
whole animated universe ; ati where she is not, 
it were better that nothing should be. Without 
her, wisdom is but a shadow, virtue a name ; she 
is their sovereign mistress; for her alone they 
labor ; to enjoy and to communicate her, is their 
effort, ond te consummation of their toil. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 


SCENES IN NEW YORK. 

Not long since, our readers were presented 
with sketches of Portage Falls, Owego and Glen- 
mary, in southern New York. We have now to 
give interesting drawings and descriptions of a 
place that illustrates the more mature condition 
of central New York, and is a fair specimen of 
the beauty and enterprise of this longer settled 
region. The city of Auburn, N. Y. with its 
State Prison, new Female College, Theological 
Seminary, and other institutions; its manufac- 
tories, book-trade, cemetery, and residences of 
well-known public men; and the points of pic- 
turesque and other interest, in its vicinity—de- 
serves a prominent place in our occasional 
sketches of the Empire State. It is one of the 
chain of six or seven large towns on the central 
railroad from Albany to Buffalo, the name of 
all which are familiar to the travelling public 
throughout this country; and it well maintains 
the distinction of its English 
original—* Auburn, the love- 
liest village-of the plain ”— 
although the “ vaulting ambi- 
tion” of the American bearer 
of the name, has “ o’erleapt 
itself” so far as to sink from 
a large village to a small city. 
It has a population of some 
ten thousand, and is the capi- 
tal of Cayuga county, than 
which there is not a finer 
grain region in all those cen- 
tral districts of New York, so 
long celebrated for “ superfine 
fiour.” It is the best built 
place of the size within our 
versonal observation, the no- 

le blocks of stores, and the 
many public edifices, remark- 
able, in our land, for their 
excellent taste and correct 
architectare—nearly all being 
composed of a light-blue lime- 
stone, neatly dressed, and nev- 
er losing its freshness of tint. 
This stone @bounds in the 
vicinity, and is the rival of 
the Lockport limestone, wher- 
ever, throughout the State, 
there is water conveyance to 
carry it.. The Town Hall, 
Court House, and several ho- 
tels are very noteworthy struc- 
tures, and six, among other 
charches, are models in their 
way. The Theological Sem- 
inary, of the “ New Schoo!” 
Presbyterian body, is a large 
and imposing stone building, 
with an average of fifty stu- 
dents, who were 
supervision of Dr. Hickok, 
a very effective speaker, and 
well known, among metaphy- 
sicians, as the author of a 
book on “* Rational Psycholo- 
fp during the last month 
assumed ‘the Vice Presi- 
dent’s chair of Union College, 
and is understood tw be suc- 


VIEW OF THE STATE PRISON AND RAILROAD BUILDINGS, AUBURN, N. Y. 


cessor of President Nott. Indeed, Auburn is 
the rendezvous of several religious denomina- 
tions, and, at certain seasons, is quite animated 
with convocations pertaining thereto. Here isa 
depot of Methodist publications, and here the re- 
nowned Mr. Maffit, now no more, a long time 
sojourned, attracting much attention by his ora- 
tory, and issuing a monthly magazine. Here, 
too, is an active Universalist press, and a large 
society of that persuasion, with a beautiful house 
of worship, all in charge of Mr. Austin, who is 
known as an author. And here, in common 
with Rochester, were the first exciting scenes of 
the “Spiritual Rappers,” who not long since, 
and perhaps still, propagate their belief by peri- 
odicals printed in these places. Above all, Au- 
burn is becoming the Berlin of its State, more 

ages of popular literature being annually pub- 
ished there, than in any town of the State, out 
of New York city. Many standard works are 


consta’ ‘ ly thrown off from its busy steam press- 
es; but the style of its issues is mainly the “ad 
captandum ”’—compilations, historical and other 
sketches, together with school books. Messrs. 
Derby and Miller, and Alden, Beardsley & Co., 
“are the leading publishers. It is an encouraging 
fact that books, with some show of usefulness, 
often of real value, and not merely printed paper, 
’ subserve the interest of these enterprising firms ; 
and it is a significant fact, illustrating the west- 
ward march of art, that they are dependent on 
no other place for any part of a book’s manufac- 
tre, nor do their richly bound volumes suffer by 
comparison with those of any metropolitan house. 
So much for literary matters. Among the pri- 
vate residences, inquired afier by sight seers, is 
that of ex-Gov. Seward—a large cream-colored 
brick mansion, with a tower, a dense mass of 
shade trees, and two iron lions at the gate, fierce 
as the living ones that frightened Bunyan’s pil- 


VIEW OF FORT HILL UEMETERY, AUBURN, N. Y. ‘ 


im from the ncts of the ‘‘ House called 
utiful.” This is near the centre of the city, 
in the neighborhood of which, also, is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Morgan, late Secretary of New 
York State. Another ex-governor—Mr. Throop, 
until recently, lived two miles south of Auburn, . 
on the shore of Owasco Lake ; the house, an ex- 
tensive and beautiful Iialian villa, is plainly seen 
in the middle-ground of our sketch of the foot of 
the lake. The grounds have the happiest charm 
of meadow, stream, fanciful bridges, soft masses 
of willow, a lakeside grove, which is often made 
free to large picnic gatherings, and a garden 
which is particularly rich in varieties of roses. 
In the horizon of our view may be faintly traced 
the spires of the city. On the left of the picture, 
across the lake, is the memorable scene of the 
murder of a family by the negro Freeman, whose 
trial, six years since, was, for several reasons, a 
very “celebrated” one. The Owasco, a lovely 
. .sheet of water, is from one to 
three miles wide, and twelve 
miles long, nor is it the /east 
of the many larger lakes of 
the region, since it has been 
rendered classic by the > 
“ Elsinore,” of an Auburnian, 
now a Gothamite—Peter 8S. 
Myers, Esq., whose fictions, 
such as “The Last of the 
Knickerbockers,” have had a 
success that is due to some- 
thing more than the imprint 
of the Harpers. On the west 
side of the Owasco, the favor- 
ite drive of Auburn’ people— 
a plank road extends the 
length of the lake, windi 
around with the curvature 
shore, and varied by woods, 
picturesque clumps .of syca- 
more,overhanging rocks, bays 
and capes. Returning from 
this road, the reader, curious 
in the “ homes and haunts” 
notabilities, wil near 
town, a 
rose”—the home of Judge 
Conklin, lately appointed min- 
ister to Mexico, and father of 
the aecomplished authoress of 
the same name. A little way 
from “ Melrose,” you come to 
the suburbs, and, looking 
down into the deep gulf of 
Owasco outlet, you. discover 
an immense and costly wuod- 
en factory. It is said to ex- 
«eed in size and expensive 
arrangements, any building 
for the same purpose, in the 
country. Passing this we en- 
ter the main street, near the 
aristocratic “West End” of 
which, and already surround- 
ed by the growing city, is 
Fort Hill, a high wooded 
und, with remains of an « 
ndian fortification still visi- 
ble. This tract of mount and 
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glen, overgrown with fine old 
trees, seems to have been de- 
signed by nature and reserved 
by Providence, as a rural cem- 
etery—a pu to which it 
has been applied recently. A 
sketch of its best fini por- 
tion is given in our engrav- 
ing. It has the peculiarity of 
names taken from well known 
cemeteries for its principal 
sections, one bearing thename 
of Mt. Auburn, another of 
Greenwood, etc. An accurate 
view is given on the = 
ing page of the State Prison, 
together with the buildings of 
the Auburn and Syracuse 
Railroad, and the Owasco 
outlet, which passes through 
the midst of the city, like 

river of Babylon, and is here 
dammed up to supply water 
power for the Prison. The 
central. part of, this grand 
of edifices is oecupied 


tary figure, musket in hand, 
and known as 
The wings are the dormito- 
ries, or cells, of the convicts. 
Behind these are many long 
shops for the making of cut-" 
lery, carpets, clothes, cabinet 
ware, combs, steam-engines, 
ete., the labor. of a certain 
number of men for a term of 
ears being contracted for by 
Individuals outside, and the 
products sold in warehouses ~ 
of thé town. In the rear of 
this busy enclosure is a gar- 
den and burial ground, and 
the whole area of the estab- 
lishment, amounting to some 
twelve acres, is surrounded 
by a massive stone wall, with 
a railed walk on the top for 
armed sentinels. The statis- 
tics of this criminal institu- 
tion are far more suggestive 
and interesting than perhaps the majority of 
readers imagine ; it is to be regretted het sach 
items are usually left buried in legislative docu- 
ments. Nothing, for a long while, has thrown 
us into a more curious reverie, than the last an- 
nual report of tht inspectors of Auburn Prison. 
‘There are two other institutions of the kind in 
New York State—one in Clinton county, where 
the prisoners are largely engaged in quarrying 
stone; the other at Sing Sing, the only place 
where female convicts are sent; the three num- 
ber 1540 criminals. At Auburn 


the time of the report, 732 convicts. en- 


joy a good library, a Sunday school, in which” 


the neighboring theological students engage 
themselves, and a week-hour school, where, in 
the year, 193 received instraction in English ru- 


there were, at. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE, SKANEATELES LAKE, N. Y. 


diments ; 109 of these could not read. Of the 
whole number, 468 had-never any religious or 
moral teaching ; 512 had never read the Bible ; 
181 were orphans before sixteen years. of age, 
and 191 had then but one parent; 308 had, be- 
fore sixteen, no home; 517 were never trained 
to any trade or calling, being all but 215 of the 
whole; 185 were intoxicated in the act sentenced 
for, and 371 were habitually intemperate. Of 
the 1540 in all three prisons, 928 were under 30 
years of age at the time of commitment. In the 
_year of the report before us, 303 were received. 
‘at Auburn prison, only 1 in 6 3-4 of whom were 
re-committed ; but 1-in 6 of these, however, had 
no available employment—a significant fact. 
During that time 329 punishments were inflicted ; 
some of these, we believe, are merely denials of 


privilege. The “shower-bath,” a most dreaded 
penalty, as administered, has taken ‘the place of 
savage and degrading flagellations. On the 
other hand, various favors are held out as re- 
wards for good conduct. The health of the in- 
mates is a remarkable proof of the benefits of 
cleanliness, regularity, and plain diet ; only nine 
deaths occurred in the year. The cost of food 
per ration is but six cents; the average daily ex- 
pense of each person, including everything, is 
about 23 cents, or a little over eighty dollars a 
‘year, .and this, too, for working men—a truth 
that should lead us to sean the present wasteful 
arrangements of human society, whereby many 
comforts and time for self-cultivation are the lot 
of but few. The average working time in this 
“State boarding-house,’ is ten hours, seventeen 


minutes. The annual balance 
of earnings over cost of sup- 
port, $12,317. The facts, al- 
ready stated, in regard to re- 
commitments, anticipate any 
expression of a conviction 
that the results of the Auburn 
system are very encouraging. 
e may add that the offen: es 
here expiated are chiefly lar- 
ceny and burglary; only six 
actual murderers, in law, are 
to be seen in the prison; but 
the varieties of crime are a 
long list. No traveller, who 
has time, should fail to visit 
the institution. It is full of 
matter of curiosity. The new 
female college, with an en- 
dowment of twenty thousand 
dollars, to begin with, is not 
yet built. It is to be in tiie 
north-east quarter of the town,’ 
on the site of the Rev. Drs. 
Lansing’s and Cox’s former 
residences. When this is fin- 
-ished, Auburn. will be as much 
a centre of education, as it is 
now of beoks, manufactures, 
theology, public mep, and 
criminal punishment. It has. 
a manifold interest, as its sis- 
ter towns have a more partic- 
ular reputation,—Albany for 
legislation and science, Sche- 
nectady for its university, Sy- 
racuse for salt, Utica for an- 
Insane Asylum, Geneva for 
its diocesa’ importance, Can- 
andaigua for refined society, 
- Rochester for flour, and Buf- 
falo for western trade. The 
country around Auburn is 
a flat, rolling one, the many 
little hills, tufted with woods, 
looking in the distance like a 
heavy sea changed to solid 
earth. There is a cherished 
tradition current among the 
citizens, to the effect that Jen- 
ny Lind expressed herself 
more ee with this city, 
its people and environs, than with any she had 
visited at that time. Besides Owasco e—the 
name meaning “ floating bridge ” in the Cayuga 
Indian dialect—there are other frequented resorts 
in the vicinity, eminent among which is the 
Glenhaven water-cure establishment at the head - 
of Skaneateles Lake. A sketch of this is given 
herewith, taken from a circular island, surround- 
by flag-marsh, aud pleasantly arranged for 
the many pleasure parties that visit it. A seven 
miles drive from Auburn brings you to the beau- 
tiful village of Skaneateles, from which a view 
up the lake takes in the finest conceivable ex- 
panse of farms, sloping to the water, on the left, 
and on the right the imperial “ De Zang place ;” 
from this point, a steamboat runs to Glenhaven, 
between shores of romantic beauty. 
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[ Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


A fair and cherished bride, I took thee from thy home, 
Where zephyrs ever sigh with low and gentile tone ; 
Where perfume-laden winds e’er fan the weary brow, 
And joyous song birds sing on every forest bough ; 
Where every tiny leaf seems fraught with life and light, 
And beauty’s lines are traced on every floweret bright ; 
Where melody is breathed in every streamlet’s flow, 
And plaintive night-winds sigh so sadly sweet and low ; 
Where purling rills gush forth from every mountain’s side, 
And ripples dance and play, as onwardly they glide ; 
Where flowers of every hue so beautiful and fair, 

Are shedding incense sweet upon the balmy air. 


A bright and joyous bride, I took thee from thy home, 
To cheer my weary peth upon the ocean foam ; 

To gladden oft my heart upon the lonely deep, 

Where hardy sailors e‘er their lonely vigils keep ; 

Where oft the surging waves rise like a mountain high, 
And bathe with briny tears the distant, burning sky ; 
Where raging billows wild so madly lash the shore, 
Where angry Boreas rough, so wildly, hoarsely roar ; 
Where wailing winds sweep by with deep and sullen moan, 
And rocky, sea-girt isles are seen amid the foam ; 

Where darkening waves e’er roll, sublimely, grandly, free, 
And everything ’s so wild upon the deep blue sea. 


A loved and loving bride, I took thee from thy home, 
But ah! my aching heart too soon will beat alone; 

For thou, my cherished one, art fading, dying now, 
Death ‘s pressed his icy hand upon thy pallid brow; 

Thy lightest, faintest breath seems sadly to me say, 
That thou, like all that’s bright, art passing now away. 
O, can I give thee up, and lay thee down to rest, 
Beneath the ocean’s deep and darkly heaving breast? 
Upon a coral bed, where I may never weep, 

Above thy lowly couch of long and dreamless sleep? 

°T is done! and thou art gone! within the trackless deep, 
With sad and breaking heart, I’ve laid thee down to sleep. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE POOR COUSIN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T HAVE just received a letter from your Aunt 
Irwin,” said Mrs. Becket, addressing her two 
daughters, one of whom sat near the fire, read- 
ing; while the other reclined indolently upon a 
lounge, with her violet eyes so nearly closed that 
their long silken lashes almost rested on her 
cheeks, smooth and delicate as a rose-colored 
shell. 

“ What a tease Aunt Irwin is,” said she, with- 
out raisirg her snowy eyelids. 

“What does she say in her letter?” said Mi- 
wanda, the eldest daughter. 

“J hope she has not written you another beg- 
ging letter,” said Anna, languidly. 

“T hardly know what to call it,” said Mrs. 
Becket. “I will read it #0 you, and then you 
can advise me what to write in answer.” 

She accordingly read as follows : 


“Dear Sister :—As you think you cannot 
spare fifty dollars to enable me to pay Mr. Har- 
den, I shall be obliged to let him have the cow, 
and several articles of furniture, which, though 
it will cause us great inconvenience, we must 
manage to do without. How we are to get 
through the winter, which is close at hand, I am 
unable to tell; but I try not to distrust Provi- 
dence. ‘Willie and Lucy, as you know, are too 
geung te do anything towards their own support, 
ana Eiva.can find no employment here, except at 
mengdow wages. Her education is good—much 
better than that of most girls of her age, as, dur- 
ing her father’s life, when we were in compara- 
tively prosperous circumstances, she enjoyed the 
advantages of a good school, where, besides at- 
tending to what are considered the more useful 
branches of education, she acquired a knowledge 
of the French and German languages, and made 
considerable progress in music. But in nothing 
did she excel so much as in drawing and paint- 
ing. Her teacher thinks her fully competent to 
give lessons in either of them. Do you think it 
possible for her to obtain a class in your city ? 
If she could, and you would be willing to board 
her for the assistance she would find time to ren- 
der you with her needle, she thinks the proceeds 

might enable me and the children to get through 
the winter, when added to what I hope to be able 
to earn myself by taking in plain sewing. 

“I beg that you will answer this as soon as 
you can conveniently, it being necessary that 
something should be decided on at once. 

“From your sister, 
“Marian Inwix.” 


“T do believe,” said Anna, when her mother 
had finished reading the letter, “that Aunt Ir- 


win imagines you have nothing to do besides at- 
tending to her.” 

“If she really understands drawing and paint- 
ing,” said Miranda, “I should like to take les- 
sons of her.” 

“Do you suppose she does, ma?” said Anna. 

“ She has, probably, painted a mourning-piece 
at the famous school alluded to by her mother— 
an achievement quite sufficient to excite the ad- 
miration of the entire community in such an 
out-of-the-way place as she livesin. Her mother 
ought to know that something more is required 
here to make a prodigy of her.” 

“You painted a mourning-piece once, did you 
not, ma?” inguired Anna. 

“It is of no consequence whether I ever did 
or not,” replied her mother. 

“ At any rate,” said Miranda, “there is one 
in an old chest, which stands in the attic. The 
urn leans so far to one side as to look as if it were 
just ready to tumble down ; and what is intended: 
to represent a stream of water, looks like a sky- 
blue ribbon. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Becket, “ we want to talk 
about your aunt’s letter, not about mourning- 

“J for one,” said Anna, “ should like to have 
Eva come. She will do to amuse me when I 
get tired of my music and embroidery, and every- 
thing else of the kind that is available, as I 
sometimes do. The worst of it is, people will 
find out that she is our cousin.” 

“ And what if they should ?” said Miranda. 

“IT don’t like to be laughed at on account of 
my poor relations.” 

“‘T should like to have any one laugh at me 
on that or any other account,” said Miranda. 
“T think the experiment would be one which 
would be gladly abandoned.” 

“On the whole,” said Mrs. Becket, “T think 
we had better let the girl come. I have a great 
deal of sewing on hand—enough to employ a 
seamstress for months, and you” know Ser 
mother offers to have her sew for her board. 

“If she can sew nice, I shall want her to do a 
great deal of sewing for me,” said Anna. 

“You needn’t think to monopolize her,” said 
Miranda, “that is, if she really knows anything 
about drawing and painting.” 

“We must try to get her a class,” said Mrs. 
Becket. 

“ Now, ma, we cannot have a dozen girls com- 
ing to the house to take lessons,” said Anna ; 
“and if she were obliged to call at their own 
homes to give them, I suspect she would have. 
little time left for sewing or anything else.” 

“Tt will be time enough to settle that when 
we ascertain whether or not she is qualified to 
give lessons,” said Miranda. “If she is, I am 
determined that she shall devote most of her 
time to me.” 

“ How, then, is she to earn anything to help 
her mother along?” said Mrs. Becket. “Of 
course she wont be so ungrateful as to accept 
anything for giving you lessons, when she is in- 
debted to us for a home.” 

“And such a home,” said Miranda, while a 
sarcastic smile—so slight as to be imperceptible 
to her mother and sister—curled her lips. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Becket, “it will be quite 
different from the poverty-struck home she has 
been accustomed to.” 

“ Poverty-struck in worldly splendor, thongh 
rich in what is better, and which gold cannot 
buy,” murmured Miranda, to herself. 

“ What can that be?” said Anna, who over- 
heard her sister’s remark. 

“Tf it be au enigma to you,” was Miranda’s 
answer, “I had better leave you to find it out at 
your leisure. If it should always remain so, 
then so much the better, as you will never real-» 
ize the want of it.” ws 

“What a queer girl our Miranda is!” said 
Anna. “ Half of the time I don’t understand 
what she means.’ 

“Tt is not likely that she does herself.” said 
Mrs. Becket. 

« Not at all likely,” was Miranda’s rejoinder. 

“ Are you going to answer Aunt Irwin’ 8 let- 
ter, ma?” inquired Anna. 

“T should prefer to have Miranda answer it ; 
I always did and always shall hate to wfite 
letters.” 

Without speaking, Miranda brought forward 
a writing-desk, and arranged her materials for 
writing. The letter was speedily written. 

“Do you wish me to read it to you?” she 
asked, staying her hand as she was preparing to 
fold it. 

“No,” replied her mother. “Just mention 


what you have written, that will be enough.” . 


“ T have told Aunt Irwin that you have author- 
ized me to say to her that you are willing Eva 
should come and remain a few weeks on trial.” 

. She did not tell her mother that, in addition, 
she had promised to pay the expenses of her 
journey from her allowance of pocket-money, so 
that her aunt could retain what was intended for 
that purpose to go towards the maintenance of 
herself and children. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eva Irwin, though nineteen years old, had 
never been in one of our larger citiés ; and when 
at the close of a cold misty day—the mist hav- 
ing changed to a dull heavy rain a little before 
sunset,—the coach which she had taken at the 
depot stopped in front of a large brick house; > 
she had never in her life felt so lonely and 
desolate. 

** This is the place,” said the coachman, open- 


|’ ing the door of the vehicle, and letting down the 


steps. 

He assisted her to alight, placed her baggage 
on the door-steps of the stately mansion that 
seemed to look down upon her with a frown, and 
was about to resume his seat on the coach-box, 
when he returned, pulled the bell handle, and 
said : 

“ That will bring somebody out, I guess.” 

And it did. The door was at once opened by 
a servant in livery, who said : 

“ Miss Irwin, I presume. Mrs. Becket is ex- 
pecting you. Walk this way ;” and with quitea 
patronizing air, he preceded her to the door of a 
had entered. 

The remains of a coal fire were in the grate, 
and a brass lamp was burning on the mantel, 
but neither aunt nor cousins came to welcome 
her. She ventured to divest herself of her bon- 
net and damp shawl, and then shivering with the 
cold, she drew her chair close to the nearly ex- 
tinguished fire. 

Five, ten, and, at last, twenty minutes had 
passed away, when the door opened, and a young 
lady with a quick, ‘elastic step entered, and ap- 
proaching her, held out her hand. Eva arose. 

“Tam your cousin Miranda,” said the young 
lady, “and. I have been trying to break away 
from a few tiresome. people in the drawing-room 
ever since you have-arrived. You must be cold, 
for I see that the fire is nearly out, and hungry, 

too, for I suppose you have not din 

“ No, I have not.” 

Miranda was about to ring the bell, and order 
something to be brought up, when a girl entered, 
bearing a tray, on which was a cup of weak tea 
and a few thin slices of bread and butter. Mi- 
randa looked at the contents of the tray, then to 
Eva with a kind of comical smile. She next 
turned to the girl. 

“Take this tray down again,” said she, “and 
make an addition to the bread and butter, such 
as my mother, sister, or I should require, if we 
had been travelling ever since sunrise without 
having had anything.td eat. Instead of this 
sloppy stuff, bring up some tea, also, — I 
like.” 

“ Yes’m, I understand,” said the oie 

Miranda now replenished the grate from the 
contents of a coal-scuttle, which she found in a 
closet, and seated herself opposite her cousin. 

“TI hope,” said she, “that you are not one of 
those delicate young ladies who would be shocked 
at my ordering more substantial food.” 

“Far from it,” replied Eva. “I really feel 
the need of something a little heartier than slices 
of bread and butter, so thin as to be transpa- 
rent.” 


it is not genteel to have good 
ee Anna has a dear friend (the friendship 
subsisting between them was formed at a board- 
ing school, and in their own estimation, will end. 
only with life), who pretends she can dine on a 
slice of pine-apple, or a quarter of an orange.” 

“ You know that I am a country girl,” said 
Eva. 

“ Affd so is Anna’sdearfriend. But I suspect 
she can eat the wing of a chicken behind the 
closet door. And now I want to ask you if you 
really understand anything about drawing and 
painting 

“I must leave that for you to decide. I have 
brought a few specimens which will help you to 
judge.” 

“To confess the truth, I am rather a good 
judge for a girl of twenty. I have always, ever 
since I can remember, had a fondness for pic- 
tures, and have availed myself of every opportu- 


== = 
nity to gratify my inclination to look at them. 
This, however, has generally been done in too 
idle a mood, to enable me to profit by it as much 
as I might have done. Yet, after all, as I have 
said, I am rather a good judge.” 

** So good as to condemn my poor attempts, I 
am afraid.” 

“It is not impossible but that I may see faults 
in them; yet I hope to find you able to be my 
teacher.” 

*O, I cannot think of such a thing.” 

“We shall see. I have never, as yet, done 
anything more than to make a few sketches. 
But here comes Janet with something more in- 
viting than weak tea and bread and butter. Do 
you know, Eva, that I like you a great deal bet- 


ter than I expected to?” said Miranda, as she 


handed her cousin a cup of tea. 

Eva smiled as she replied : 

“T can say the same of you.” 

“ How did you form an opinion of me—from 
imagination or description ?” 

“ From description.” 

“ And there were some traits in my character 
that were not remarkably amicable, you thought ?”’ 

“TI certainly have been told that you are a lit- 
tle apt to laugh at people in your sleeve, and 
being an awkward country cousin, I expected to 
yield you a double share of merriment.” 

“The imputation may not be without founda- 
tion ; but I assure you I never laugh at what is 
neither silly nor ridiculous, therefore, you may 
be certain that I shall never laugh at you.” 

“ Much obliged to you,” said Eva. 

“ And what information did you receive as to 
my personal appearance ?” 

“Such as prepared me to find you much less 
good looking than you are.” 

“While Anna was described to you as very 
beautiful.” 

“ Yes. ” 

“I thought so, and so she is, yet I would not 
exchange this phiz of mine, had I the power, for 
hers. I like my face altogether the best, and so 
I think you will, for there is more character in it.” 

“Tf so, I certainly shall.” 

“ Anna has mind enough, but she is too indo- 


| lent to use it. She will, probably, show you, by 


the manner she treats you, that she considers 
herself much above you ; but you must not mind 


it, so as to feel unpleasantly about it. Having. 


been told'so, she takes it for granted. As for 
mother, she is terribly afraid of Mrs. Grundy. 
Some irivisible imp is constantly at her ear, 
whispering, ‘ What will the world say?” .Thére, 
I hear steps in the passage. A messenger for 
me, I dare say, and I must not too long neglect 
those stupid people in the drawing-room, for, as 
they may be spiteful as well as stupid, it is best 
to keep friends with them. The fire and supper 
have wonderfully improved your personal ap- 
pearance. You looked very blue and miserable 
when I first saw you this evening, and no won- 
der. Well, Milly, what do you wish ?” said she, 
to a little servant girl, who had been standing at 
the door, waiting patiently for an opportanity to 


“ Mrs. Becket wants to know if you will please 
come to the drawing-room.” 

“Certainly I will. Eva, there are a few hooks 
which may serve to amuse you till I return, 
which will be in season to show you to your 
room—a privilege of which I intend to deprive 
Milly, at least, for to night.” 

The ensuing day a consultation was held re- 
lative to the few pictures and sketches which Eva 
hid brought as specimens of her skill. 

“ She will do to teach me,” said Miranda. 

“Don’t judge too hastily,”’ said her mother. 
“Tt appears to me that the colors ay¢ not bil. 
-liant enough.” 

“That is. what think,” Anna. “I 
should not imagine the coloring to be at all 
Titan-like. It was Titan, was it not, Miranda, 
who was so celebrated for the brightness of his, 
tinting ?” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Miranda, grave- 
ly, “the Titans were more celebrated for their 
strength and dexterity in hurling rocks than for 
their skill as painters.” 

“ Well, I should think,” said Anna, “that 
Charles Lyndale would know as well as you, for 
he has been through college, and travelled all 
over Europe and Italy, and he said, the other 
day, that Titan was one of the finest painters 
that ever lived. Ah! here he comes, I will ack 
him.” 

“You mean Titian,” said Eva, so softly as 
not to be heard by a young gentleman, who, at 
that moment, entered the room. 

But Anna either did not understand what she 
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said, or did not choose to be set right by her 

poor cousin, the appellation which she and her 
mother had already commenced applying to Eva 

whenever they mentioned her. She, therefore, 
appealed to Mr. Lyndale, in order to settle the 
question. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ Titian was a fine painter, 
and, as you say, a distinguished colorist, though 
more as it regarded tones and shades than for 
peculiar brilliancy, for which he was less celebra- 
ted than Rubens.” 

“ There, I knew he was a great painter,” said 
Anna, pouting her pretty lips. 

“You merely left out the i,” said Miranda, 
“a fault you are never guilty of in reference to 
yourself. You are too much of an egotist for 
that.” » 

In the meantime, Lyndale found opportunity 
to make Miranda understand that he wished to 
be presented to Eva. She accordingly intro- 
duced her as her cousin, and, in return, received 
an angry glance from her mother, who, by way 
of apology, remarked to Lyndale that she sup- 
posed Miranda imagined that he had as great a 
fondness for making new acquaintances as she 
had. 
“T shall certainly be happy to have the honor 
of Miss Irwin’s acquaintance,” said he. 

This was said in such a manner that Eva 
could not doubt his sincerity, and though she 
remained silent, he could see by her countenance 
that she, on her part, entertained no objection to 
becoming better acquainted with him. 

“What do you think of these paintings, Mr. 
Lyndale?” said Anna. “Do you think the per- 
son who could paint such capable of teaching 
me ?” 

“I think that must depend on yourself,” was 
Lyndale’s reply. 

“ Anna has quite a genius for painting,” said 
Mrs. Becket. 

“If so,” said Lyndale, “she can, doubtless, 
take lessons of Miss Irwin with advantage to 
herself.” 

“Tam certain that she can teach me,” said 
Miranda, “so I shall commence taking lessons 
at once.” 

CHAPTER III. 

How do you like Mr. Lyndale?” inquired 
Miranda of Eva, as they sat together.in « small 
apartment fitted up as a sehool-room. 

“T have, as yet, had little opportunity to form 
an opinion concerning him.” 

“No matter for that; you have formed one, I 
know.” 

“To confess the truth, I have,and, as I think, 
a pretty correct one.” 

“ And you consider him superior to any young 
gentleman you ever saw ?” 

“ Which may not be any great admission, as I 
never saw many.” 

“Nor I, though, I suppose, I have seen many 
more than you have; never but onc, however, 
who might be considered Lyndale’s equal, and 


he, poor fellow, found that he . 


«Who is he” x 

“ His name is Berrington, and some time I 
will tell you all about him.” 

“Is not Anna pleased with Mr. Lyndale?” 

“ Yes, with his good looks.” 

“ And your mother ?” 

“ She is pleased with his well-filled purse.” 

“Ts he not partial to Anna ?” J, 

“ He was at first, I think, but not now. His 
is not a mind to be long held in thrall by mere 
personal beauty. I am glad you have come, 
for he began in danger of falling in love 
with me, which would have been an unfortunate 
affair, as my allegiance is due to another. You 
will avert the threatened danger, for, though not 
before aware of the deficiency, he will now find 
that I lack several qualities which you ~possess, 
and which, now that he has discovered them in 
you, he will consider indispensable.” 

“You are a strange girl,” said Eva, “and 
imagine an impossibility. Mr. Lyndale is too 
much of a gentleman not to treat me politely 
when we chance to meet; but if I should leave 


here to-morrow, I do not imagine that he would. 


ever bestow on me a single thought. Then, 
there is Anna.” 

« Any other handsome face will please her as 
well, and better, as it will have the charm of 
novelty, and, as I have said, there must be some- 
thing more than personal beauty in the lady who 
holds any permanent control over him. As for 
Anna, her education is so wofully deficient, that, 


if she were his wife, he would tremble every time 
she opened her lips, with the expectation that 
she would betray herignorance. I used, former- 
ly, to blush when she committed some gross mis- 
take; but I have become hardened now, and 
frequently feel really amused. You would hard- 
ly believe that she has had the best advantages 
for acquiring a good education—better than I 
have had, she being the favorite. Her pretty 
face and unlimited indulgence have come near 
making an imbecile of her.” 

Mrs. Becket. now entered the room with a 
large work-basket on her arm. 

“ Miranda,” said she, “ it wont answer for you 
to engross so much of Eva’s time with your 
drawing. Here is a great deal of sewing which 
must be done.” 

“Why don’t Anna finish her morning-dress 
herself?” said Miranda. “I am sure she has 
time enough.” 

“ Why, you know as well as I that ‘she is too 
delicate to sew much, and even if she could, she 
80 dislikes to have her fingers scarred with a 
needle, just as if she were a common seamstress. 
Eva, see that you complete that morning-dress 
before you sleep, as Anna wishes to put it on in 
the morning. You had better waste no more 
time, but go to work at once.” 


Eva quietly took up the dress and commenced 
“ Be very particular to do it nice,” said Mrs, 
Becket. 


“I will,” was Eva’s reply. 

“Thave just realized the force.of example,” 
said Miranda, when her mother had left the 
room. “TI was about to make a rather pungent 
remark when mother spoke of your wasting time, 
but the calm way in which you listened to her 
showed me the magnanimity of forbearance.” 

“You know, as a dependent, it is necessary 
that I should exercise self-control.” 

“T should have thought Aunt Irwin might 
have known that it would not do for you to un- 
dertake to sew for your board without certain 
restrictions. I don’t believe, were you to work 
twelve hours out of every twenty-four, that you 
will do more than will be expected of you.” 

“ The evenings are long now.” 

} “Do you intend to finish Anna’s dress ?”’ 

Yes, Loan do it.by ten.” _ 

“1 don’t think you will, for I intend that you 
shall spend a part of the evening in the parlor.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

“No matter now. I may tell you when the 
time comes.” 

“1 am so glad,” said Anna, when her mother 
returned, “that I thought of something that 
would keep the poor cousin away this evening, 
for I heard Charles Lyndale tell Miranda that 
he and Mr. Lascelles were coming.” 

“Who is Mr. Lascelles ?”’ 

“The gentleman I saw at Mrs. Barstow’s par- 
ty. If Lyndale don’t mind, he will throw him 
quite into the shade. O, he dresses so elegantly, 
and js so polite.” 

“ That may be, yet I don’t believe him to be 
equal to Charles Lyndale. I am certain he is 
not as wealthy.” 

“Who cares for wealth, ma? O, I always 
thought it would be so pretty to live in a cottage 
half covered with vines, and close to a purling 
stream, and to dress in simple white muslin, and 
to play on the harp and guitar, and have plenty 
of strawberries and cream, and not be plagued 
with servants. My friend Juliet told me in her 
ldst letter that no consideration on earth would 
induce her to marry a rich man. The idea was 
so unromantic,” she said. 

“ Anna dear,” said Mrs. Becket, “you must 
recollect that simple white dresses need washing, 
and that even strawberries and cream cannot be 
prepared without labor.” 

“I never thopght of that, and I don’t believe 
Juliet did.” 

“T suspect not. I advise you, now that I have 
reminded you of it, to bear it in mind ; also, that 
a Charles Lyndale is not to be met with every 
day.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


As was expected, Lyndale and his friend Las- 
celles came to spend a social evening. Anna, 
whose head had been full of Lascelles all day, 
consumed as much time at her toilet as if. she 
had been going to:attend a ball, or a soiree, and, 
al? Miranda said, she looked like a beautiful 
piece of wax-work. 

The time she had not spent in dressing, had 
mostly been devoted to studying the most grace- 


ful attitudes. Her mother, as she gazed with 


fondness on her favorite, could not forbear think- 
ing that Lyndale would find her charms so irre- 
sistible, as to, at once, bring him to her feet. 
Vain expectation! He had discovered that be- 
side the defects of her education, she was unami- 
able, and sometimes absolutely ill-natured. 

Lascelles, who had been struck with her beau- 
ty the evening he saw her at Mrs. Barstow’s, 
was, on the present occasion, fascinated. His 
was a mind differently constituted from that of 
Lyndale’s; he cared more for beauty, and less 
for mind. 

Lyndale, from having been uncommonly ani- 
mated, had gradually become silent and absent- 
minded. He often turned his eyes towards the 
door, as if in expectation of the entrance of some 
one, whose presence he had anticipated. He 
had no thought that Eva was sitting alone in her 
remote and solitary chamber. It was now three 
hours since she had been at her task, and she be- 
gan to grow weary and exhausted, yet finding 
that she had under-rated the amount of what 
was to be done to finish the dress, she could give 
herself no time to rest, if she hoped to satisfy her 
aunt and her fair cousin, who, of the two, was 
the most exacting and heartless task-mistress. 
It cannot be denied that it would have been grat- 
ifying to her to have joined the little social cir- 
cle in the parlor, if she could have done so on 
terms of equality ; but, as on several occasions 
heretofore, to be considered a legitimate object 
of mirth to the pretty Anna, who tittered at the 
poor cousin behind her fan, and as a target for 


however, savored far more of malevolence, was 
an infliction which more than transcended the 


“You have not seen the poor cousin, have 
you?” said Anna, addressing Lascelles. 

“T have not,” he replied, with a look which 

“T have half a mind to send for her, then. 
You cannot think how much she amuses me 
when I get tired of everything elsé.” 

“T hope that is not the case now,” said Las- 


celles. 

“O, no indeed !” she replied ; “ but I thought 
she might amuse you; I was afraid it would 
seem dull here.” 

“ That would be impossible in your presence.” 
} “Yea are very complimentary,” said Anna, a 

remark which she could not have applied to Lyn- 
dale, had she seen the look with which he re- 
her. 

“I will go and ask Eva to come,” said Miran- 
da, as Anna was going to ring for a servant. 

“Come, Eva,” said she, “lay aside your work, 
and I will help you finish it, if you are deter- 
mined to finish it to-night.” 

“ Why should I lay it aside?” said Eva. 

“ You are wanted in the drawing-room by my 
fair sister, and still more by Charles Lyndale, if 
I may judge by the way he has watched the door 
for the last hour.” 

“T cannot go.” 

“ And I cannot blame you if you do not; yet, 
I wish you would. If you don’t comply with 

- Anna’s whims, her antagonism will be aroused, 
and then there will be so little peace for you 
here, you will be obliged to quit, which (you see 
I am selfish as well as the rest) will put an end 
to my drawing lessons.” 

“ You are right,” said Eva. “As I am situ- 
ated, it would be indiscreet for m@ to refuse.” 

“It certainly would, if you haye any wish to 
remain a few weeks longer. Now go to the glass 
and arrange those dark rich braids of hair, and 
you will look well enough.” 

“ For the poor cousin, you might add.” 

“ There she comes,” said Anna, to Lascelles, 
as Eva entered the toom. 

“ Who ?” he inquired. 

“ Why, the poor cousin I spoke to you about.” 

“ Ah! I recollect.” 

“ Look at Mr. Lyndale,” said Anna. “One 
might imagine by the manner he addresses her 
that he had mistaken her for a princess.” 

“ Nor would it be drawing very hard upon his 
imagination either,” said Lascelles. 

“ Well, she does give herself mighty fine airs. 
That is one thing, when she is so very poor, that 
amuses me so much.” 

“She is not really your cousin, I suppose. 
‘The poor cousin’ is merely a soubriquet.’”” 

“Nothing more,” said Anna, evasively, and 
screening her face behind her fan, to prevent him 
from perceiving her heightened color. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


Yea, let truth be free, 


me, 


h way it pleases God.” 


what Mrs. Becket considered shafts of wit, which, 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE OAK OT THE FOREST. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. ° 


Thou oak of the forest! whose dark branches sway 
O’er the wild lonely paths of my weed-tangled way ; 
Proud oak of the forest! O hear me complain, 
That the journey of life is a journey of pain. 


Where the pilgrim of sadness his hard burthen bears, 
Where the fond child of sentiment hopes and despairs ; 
Where pleasures, succeeded full soon by disgust, 
Remind us that man’s but heir of the dust! 


Ah! would that like thee I might safely defy 

All the tempests that sweep o’er the world’s fiekle sky ; 
Ah! would that like thee I could calmly behold 

The murderous whirlwind its terrors unfolilligy, 


But never, no, never, thou beautifal tree, 

Shall my spirit be firm and majestic as thee! 
For still by the cares on my bosom that crowd, 
Will its firmness be shaken—its fortitude bowed. 


And still shal! the frost-winds that ravaging go, 
Kill the buds of my fancy as fast as they blow; 
Proud lord of the forest! I gaze on thy prime, 
And sigh as I view thee thus towering sublime. 


For thou, with thy brethren, wilt flourishing grow, 
When this bosom is cold, and this head is Jaid low ; 

In the fresh gale of spring shall thy green honors wave, 
When I shall be dust in the mouldering grave. 


Each summer that comes will thy foliage restore, 
When I be withered to flourish no more ; 

But hold! there is hope, there is comfort for me, 
Mid the darkness of sorrow, rich dawnings [ see. 


O world! where the weary shall endlessly rest, 

No longer by power or fortune opprest ; 

OQ realms! where my spirit shall joyously soar, 
When the oak of.the forest shall flourish no more ! 


HOW TO TREAT A RATTLESNAKE. 


Our guide told us he was once camping out 
with an old Indian ; it was mid-day, and he was 
lying on the ground whilst the old chicf was re- 
clining with his back against a tree, when sud- 
denly a large rattlesnake wriggled itself delibe- 
rately across the old chief’s naked bedy. The 
snake seemed to enjoy the warmth of it, remain- 
ing some time on the Indian’s stomach. The 
chief was watching it all the time, but dared not 
move, knowing if he did so the snake would 
strike him. At length, without moving a mus- 
cle, he made a peculiar hissing noise, and the 
snake, after lifting up his head and listening, 
glided away.—Sullivan’s Rambles in America. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE EXILE SISTERS. 


a 


“ Sing to me, sister, I am sad to-day, 
Come, tune thy harp in low and pensive strains; 
Sing of our home, that lies beyond the seas, 
Sing of its flowery banks, its grassy plains ; 
The sounds of home to me are ever dear, 
They soothe my heart when sorrow ’s lingering near.” 


Sweet Emma took her harp and swept the strings, 
And “ Home, sweet Home ” fell on her sister's ear ; 

“ Cease, Emma, cease! though passing sweet the strains, 
The sounds of home are dear, alas, too dear! 

Hang up thy harp, it speaks to me of home, 

Why were we forced from that loved land to roam ””’ 


And then the sisters bowed their heads and wept, 
Sigh answered sigh, that spoke of untold grief; 
They raised their eyes, and murmuring “ home, sweet 
home,” 
Sadly they smiled, for tears had brought relief. 
Each strove the other’s heartfelt grief to heal, 
None but the exile, grief like theirs can feel! 


ON SURETYSHIP. 

He that is surety for a stranger, shall smart 
for it; but he that hateth suretyship, is sure. 
Prov. 11:15. Be very wary for whom thou be- 
comest security, and for no more than thou art 
able to discharge, if thou lovest thy liberty. The 
borrower is a slave to the lender—the security is 
slave to both ; while the borrower and lender are 
both eased, the security bears both their burdens ; 
he is a wise security that secures himself.— 

‘rancis Quarles, 1630. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
REMEMBERED ONES. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Not those who ve trod the martial field, 
And led to arms a battling host ; 

And at whose name the “ world grew pale,” 
Will be, in time, remembered most, 


But they who've walked the paths of peace, 
And gave their aid to deeds that's just, 
Shall live for aye on memory’s page, 
When heroes sleep in unknown dust. 


The privations of poverty render us too cold - 
and callous, and the privilege of property, too 
arrogant..and consequential to feel; the first 
places us beneath the influence of opinion, the 
second above it. 


| 
pleasure. 
| 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

Though we have so lately given our readers a 
brief sketch of the life and services of the late 
Dake of Wellington, yet we deem it -interesting 
to make a farther sketch of his career, to accom- 
pany the fine picture of the renowned old warrior 
on horseback. Although there can. be no moral 
doubt thet the duke was born in Dublin, yet this 
fact has been disputed; and with respect to the 
day and month of bjrth, although not fixed, they 
are usually stated as the Ist of May, in the year 
1769. The illust#pus subject of our engraving 
first saw the light in the town residence of his 
a the Earl and Countess of Mornington, 

ornington house—a mansion of some preten- 
sions in the centre of the eastern side of U 
Merrion street, Dublin, and which, as it abutted 
eighty yeats as a corner house upon a large 
area, since@nelosed with buildings, was occasion- 
ally deseriiied as situate in Merrion square. The 
duke kept birthday on the 18th of June. 


Arthur Wellesley, by the death of his father in 
1781, became dependent at an early aye upon /. 
the care and pradence of his mother—a lady 
it fortunately happened, of talents not ann | 
to the task. Under this direction of his studies 
he was sent to Eton, from which college he was 
transferred, first, to private tuition at Brighton, 
and subsequently to the military seminary of 
Angers, in France. At Angers, though the 
ng student left no signal reputation behind 
im, it is clear that his time must have been pro- 
ductively employed. Pignerol, the director of 
the seminary, was an engineer of high repute, 
and the opportanities of acquiring, not only pro- 
fessional knowledge, but-a serviceable mastery of 
the French tongue, were not likely to have been 
lost on such a mindas thatof his pupil. On the 
7th of March, 1787, the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 
being then in his 18th year, received his first 
commission as an ensign in the 78rd Regiment 
of Foot. His promotion was rapid, but not more 
so in its first than in examples visible at 
the present day, and much less so than‘in the 
case of some of his contemporaries. He remain- 


ed a subaltern four years and three months, at 
the expiration of which service he received his 
captaincy. On the 30th of June, 1791, he was 
promoted to a captaincy in the 58th, from which 
corps he exchan into the 18th Light Dra- 
oons in the October of the following year. At 
ength on the 30th of April, 1793, he obtained 
his majority in-the 33d, a regiment which may 
boast of considerable identification with his re- 
nown, for he in it to his lieutenant- 
colonelcy and colonelcy, and commanded it per- 
sonally throughout the early stages of his active 
career. In the month of May, 1794, Arthur 
Wellesley, being then in his 26th year, and in 
command of the 33d Regiment, embarked at 
Cork for service on the continent of Europe, so 
that his first active daties involved great inde- 
pendent responsibility. The as of affairs at 
that period was unpromising in the extreme. 
War had been declared about twelve months 
previously between England and France, and 


to acquire, in conjunction with subsequent events, 
a providential onder. the orders were ulti- 
mately changed, and the services of the young 
colonel were employed on a scene far better cal- 
culated to develop his military genius. In the 
spring of 1796, the weather-beaten 33d received 
directions to embark for Bengal. At this criti- 
cal period, however, the health of Colonel Welles- 
ley suddenly failed him. Considering that 
strength of constitution and temperament with 
which we have since become familiar, it is re- 
markable to observe how repeatedly the Iron 
Duke, in earlier days, was attacked, and appa- 
rently almost mastered by debility and sickness. 
On the present occasion, he was actually unable 
to embark with his regiment, but a favorable 
change afterwards supervened, and he succeeded 
in joining the corps at the Cape of Good ne om 
The remainder of the voyage was soon complet- 
ed, and-in February, 1797, Arthur Wellesley 
landed at Calcutta, to commence in earnest that 


-BQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF THE LATE\DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


10,000 British troops, under the command of the 
Dake of York, hatl been despatched to aid the 
operations of the allied powers in the low coun- 
tries. The Duke of York’s corps was disem- 
barked at Ostend, with, perhaps, less 
than any division of the allied army. ough 
the exertions of the royal commander had al- 
ready been directed, and with some success, to 
military reforms, yet the conditions of the service 
were still miserably bad. The Dake of York 
was repulsed in a series of engagements, and it 
was in aid of his discomfited force that Col 
Wellesley carried out the 33d Regiment to 
scene of his first as well as of his last services— 
the plains of Belgium. On the return of the ex- 
pedition to England, the 38d was landed at Har- 
wich, and, for a short time,encamped at Warley, 
where it soon recovered its effective strength. 

the autamn of the same year, Colonel Wellesle 
conducted his corps to Southampton, where 
was embarked on board the outward-bound fleet, 
under the flag of Admiral Christian. The des- 
tination of the force was the West Indies, but, 
through a series of accidents so remarkable, as 


career of service which will reflect such eternal 
lustre on his name. Small as were the anticipa- 
tions of the active service which the young colo- 
nel could have entertained at his first landing in 
India, a few months saw him in the field with his 
corps against. a resolute and formidable enemy. 
By a notable instance of fortune, the elder bro- 
ther of Arthur Wellesley was nominated to the 
Governor-Generalship of India within a few 
months after Arthur ‘arrived at Calcutta, and 
the talents of a most accompli statesman 
were thus at hand to develop and reward the 

ius of the rising soldier. © Tord Morningtoh, 
ike many of his successors, went out in the con- 
fident expectation of maintaining peace, but 
found himself engaged in hostilities against his 
most ardent desire. At that time the three pre- 
sidencies of India shared’ pretty evenly between 
them the perils and prospects of active service im 
the field. Bengal, since the definite submission 
of Oude, had been comparatively quiet; but it 
was the imperial ‘presidency, and its troops were 
held readily disposable for the exigencies of the 
others. Bombay vibrated with every convulsion 


' er, leaving two rons to inherit 


of the Mahratta States, by which it was surround- 
ed; and Madras, in earlier times the leading 
government, had recovered much of its impor- 
tance from the virtual absorption of the Carnatic, 
the formidable resources and uncertain disposi- 
tion of the Nizam, and, above all, the menaci 

attitude of Tippoo Sultaun, the adventurer 

Mysore. It was against this barbaric chieftain 
that the spurs of Arthur Wellesley were won. 
In September, 1805, he returned to England, af- 
ter nine years absence. The splendid success 
attending his European campaigns now won for 
him a new wreath of laurels with the noble title of 
duke. But the details of his military career in Eu- 
rope against the armies of Napoleon, are so much 
matters of common history as to be perfectly fa- 
miliar to our readers; and, as we cannot in our 
limits give anything like a full view of them, 
we pass them 2 and in conclusion say that the 
private life of the duke was simple, methodical, 
and familiar in most of its features to all inhabi- 


tants ona, ine of the His attend- 
ance at the early service at the Chapel Royal, 
and at the Whitehall sermons, his walk in 

park iv former years, and of late days his ride 
through the Horse Guards, with his servant be- 
hind him, are incidents which every newspaper 
has long ehronicled for the information of the 


world. His personal habits were those of mil- : 


itary punctuality, his daily duties were discha’ 

ed systematically as they recurred, and his est 

lishment was as thriftily regulated as the smallest 
household in the land. This economy enabled 
him to effect considerable savings, and it is be- 
lieved that the property of the title must have 
been very largely increased. He married in 
1806 the Hon. Catherine Pakenbam, third daugh- 
ter of the second Baron Longford—a lady for 
whose hand, as Arthur Wellesley, with nothing 
but the sword of an infantry captain to second 
his pretensions, he had previously, we are. in- 
formed, been an unsuccessful suitor, The du- 
chess died ia 1831. The duke expired a widow- 


his glory as a esman. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiton. 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
* Carper Isle,” a tale of the sea, by E. Curtiss Hrvz, 


U. 8. N. 

the Turks,” No. IX, relating to the 
and Au y 
Epwarp Kyow ss, giving the signatures of Frank Pierce 
(Democratic candidate for the Presidency). H. Hastings 
Weld. John P. Kennedy, Charles Sprague. J. T. Headley, 
Geo. Canning Hill, Ben: Perley Poore and Parke Goodwin. 
“ Travels in Palestine,” No. XI, relating to the Kiver 

Jordan. by Rev" W. Hottanp. 
“ The Heart that loves truly can never forget,” lines, by 


Mary G. laurie. 


* Consolation,” verses, by J. Starr Hotioway. 
“ Life’s Dark 


“ A Bong,” by Canouine A. Harpen. 

“ Aurtralia,” verses, by E. Cuntiss Hive, U. 8. N. 

Amie,” a poem, y R. Goopwin. 

* Kady and Willie,” verses, by Conran 8. Kyser. 

“ The (ndian Summer,” lines, by Francis A. Dunivacs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


' We shall give a fine view of the Baptist 


Theological In- 
stitute, Newton, Mass., dra the spot, b: artist, 
Mr. Mallory 


An interesting view of Sutter’s Mill, with a view of Co- 
residence of the founder, Capt. 

An eastern scene, representing the Sultan’s State 
Barge, in which the monarch navigates the Bosphorus 
and Golden Horn. 


A maritime the late spirited re- 
A view of a California locality known as the Mission of 


We shill a very fine and lifelike t- 


Also a view of Firemen's Hall, in its gala dress, arranged 
for the occasion of its dedication. 


A portrait of Viscount Hardinge, the new commander 
in chief of the armies of Great ; Successor to the 
Duke of Wellington 

An agricultural scene, by our Mr. Chapin. 
resenting the late Ploughing Match at Bridgeport. Ci. 


A view of the island of Ichaboe, the famous deposit of 
guano, about which there is now so much said. 


Also a representation of the mode of gathering and 
shipping the guano for this and other countries. 


A fine view by our artist, Mr. Manning, representing 
the Court House at Pittsbarg, Ponusylvanis, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 

We not unfrequently receive such notices as the 
following, and wish to impress it upon our read- 
ers that when they desire the address of their 
papers changed, they must be particular to state 
where it has been sent heretofore.-. It would occu- 
py one of our clerks a week or more to hunt up 
a given name, without the residence being given, 
among our immense list of subscribers. 

Sema, ALA., October 7, 1862. 

Mr. Frepericn Gieason,—‘ir:— You will see by the 
caption of tnis that 1 am now in Selma. I expect to make 
it my home for some time to come. Therefore, be so kind 


as» to send the Flag to that place. and oblige 
Yours, 


SPLINTERS. 

..+. Biseaccianti has packed up her wardrobe 
and gone to South America. 

-++. Miss Kimberly has proved very success- 
fal in her engagement at Providence. 

..+. Wesuspect that the manager of Camille 
Urso’s concerts didn’t know the “ropes.” 

. ++. One of the Boston editors has been sent 
to an insane asylum. Only one! 

..+. It is beautifully said that faith spans the 
gulf of death with the bridge of hope. 

.... We are tiredvof reading the fulsome flat- 
tery expended upon public performers. 
‘The people of New. York city consume 
100 000 quarts of milk (or what isso called) daily. 

..+» Mad, Sontag wore a $1500 dress at one 
of her late concerts. It was made in New York, 

..«» The Duke of Wellington received $80 
per day as commander in-chief of the Britisharmy. 

.... We saw a letter from Kossuth, the other 
day ; he is “ bidirig his time” quietly,ip London. 

.... Wont Miss Bennett, at the Boston Mu- 
seum, please to stand up straight? — 

.... Professor Morse, in the National Intelli- 
gencer, sustains Mr. Hill’s claim to the Hillotype. 

..+» Theodore Parker and R. W. Emerson 
are engaged for lectures in Cincinnati this winter. 

.... Snow six inches deep fell at Nashua, 
N. HL, on the 15th inst. 


EASTERN TRAVEL. 

Modern travellers are beginning to forsake the 
old, beaten routes of European tourists, as too 
commonplace and familiar. The continent of 
Europe has been brought by steamers so close 
to our doors, that a trip to Europe is now no 
more of an undertaking than a trip to Niagara, 
or a journey from Boston to New York was, a 
few years.ago. You miss a friend from his fa- 
miliar haunts for a few weeks—they seem like 
days, and when you meet him again, you ask 
him carelessly where he has been ? laid up with 
the influenza? or on a visit to his uncle in the 
country? He replies quite as carelessly, that he 
has been making the European tour. He has 
seen Liverpool, he has seen London, the Tower, 
Whitehall, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s; the 
Regent’s Park, Hyde Park, the Derby races ; he 
has crossed the Channel, visited Paris, sauntered 
on the Boulevards, been to the grand opera, 
seen a review and a revolution there; steamed 
it down the Rhine, glanced at the “ castled crag 
of Drachenfels,” gazed on Ehrenbreitstein’s 
ruined wall, black with the miner’s blast, and 
and heard in imagination the song of Lurelie ; 
then he has crossed the Alps, has seen the Cam- 
pagna, Rome, St. Peter’s and the Forum, “ as- 
sisted” as the French say, at'the Carnival of 
Venice, and so home again by railway and trans- 
atlantic steamer, bringing with him a trunk full 
of Torr’s boots, and two dozen pairs of white 
kid gloves. And he talks about all this care- 
lessly, and you listen carelessly, without any sort 
of wonder, for the names and places he mentions 
are familiar as household words... Soon the elec- 
tric telegraph will render the mental communica- 
tion instantaneous, and the second editions of 
the penny papers on State street will tell you 
what they are doing at the same hour at the 
Stock Exchange of London and the Bourse of 
Paris. Yes, it must be confessed—Europe is 
essentially used up. 

But the East—the gorgeous East—the fountain- 
head. of religion, art, civilization, the home of 
romance, the abiding plaee of mysteries yet un- 
ravelled, the vast, the mighty, the yet uncompre- 
hended—this realm so dear to memory and im- 
agination, is still far from being used up. “ Not 
every one can visit Corinth,” says the old Greek 
proverb ; and not every one can dare the dangers 
and fatigues of the desert, crossing it camel-wise, 
arid enéamping ‘on the arid sand beneath the 
Arab tent. But to him who is imbued with the 
spirit of adventare—who is fearless of camels, 
dragomen, sheiks and robbers, simoons and sand- 
drifts, the obloquy of the “faithful” cast on all 
unbelievers, the chances of the plague, and the 
certain horrors of the quarantine, the East holds 
inducements for travel which no other land can 
supply. 

To the Christian, the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land is one that cannot be performed without 
profit. It is impossible to visit the scenes once 
peopled by those ruder races whose mighty 
achievements, whose idyls, pastorals and trage- 
dies fill the pages of Scripture; where the 
founder of our faith lived, wrought, spake, and 
suffered, without recognizing with a clearer under- 
standing the truth of that sacred record, and the 
memory of the East, seen with the bodily and 
spiritual eyes, is a “joy forever.” “So finally 
lie in the mind,” says the eloquent Howadji, all 
lands we have seen. The highest value of travel 
is not the accumulation of facts, but the percep- 
tion of their significance. It is not the individual 
pictures and statues that we see in Italy, nor 
the elegance of Paris, nor the comfort of Eng- 
land, nor of the splendor of the Orient in detail 
which are permanently valuable. It is the 
breadth they give to experience, the more reas- 


onable faith they inspire in the scope of human [| 


genius, the dreamy distances of thought with 
which they surfeund life. In the landscape 
which we enjoy 48 a varied whole, what do we 
care for the branching tree or the winding river, 
although we know without tree and river t'.ere 
can be no landscape? When Italy, and Syria, 
and Greece have become thoughts in your mind, 
then you have truly travelled. 


Back Numpers.—Our readers will please 
remember that we can always supply all the 
back numbers of the Pictorial from its com- 
mencement. . 


Boston Mvsecum.—Madame Radinski’s voice 


’ is still the delight of the patrons of this establish- 


ment. 


Or course not.—The Carpet Bag man says 
no one ever tried to reap with an i-cicle ! 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 

The new National Theatre is at last opened to 
the public, and on the tide of success is floating 
in time’s current. The house for the purpose to 
which it is appropriated, is a most admirable 
construction, and will seat very comfortably 
2500 persons. The entrances, or lobbies, on 
each floor, will give standing room to nearly 600 
persons; and there are eight places for entrance 
and exit from the auditory or audience part of 
the house. The stage is also furnished with six 
entrances from Traverse and Friend Streets. 
The stage is 76 feet wide by 66 feet deep, and 
29 feet between the wings or side scenes. The 
curtain is 40 feet wide by 38 feet high; proscen- 
ium, or portion of the stage from the foot-lights 
to the curtain, 13 feet; width of the parquette, 
50 feet. The whole theatre is 151 feet deep by 
80 feet wide. A building, containing a large 
scene room, and nearly all the dressing rooms, 
green rooms, etc., is also added and is also part 
of the theatre ; it is 50 feet long by 17 feet wide. 
The theatre is under the management of Mr. 
Joseph Leonard, as principal and lessee ; stage 
manager, J.B. Wright ; prompter, Henry Lewis ; 
treasurer, W. Ellison; box-office keeper, H. W. 
Fenno; scenic artist, J. E. Hayes; machinist, 
—— Gill, and leader of orchestra, J. Holloway. 
The company, as far as announced, appears to 
be a good one, and a number of most desirable 
star engagements have already been made pub- 
lic. Success to the National! 


_‘MUGGLES AGAIN. 

We made a call on a lady friend, the other 
day, with Muggles (he’s very fond of the ladies). 
The usual compliments had hardly been ex- 
changed, before Muggles tapped us gently on 
the shoulder, and whispered : 

“Why is the lady’s chair like her dress? 
answer before she turns round.” 

“Do be quiet, Muggles. You'll make us 
ashamed of you.” 

“No matter. Why is the chair like her dress ? 
can’t you guess ?” 

“No,” we replied, fidgetting for fear he would 
be overheard. 

“Perfectly plain,” said Muggles, quietly; 
“ because it is sat-in !” 

Muggles was going on to say something about 
chair-aids in general, when the lady.turned again, 
and changed the conversation, by asking if we 
had seen little Camille Urso perform. 


> 
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Tue tate Hon. Henry Cray.—An effort is 
being made in Washington to form an associa- 
tion, having for its object the erection of a Na- 
tional Monument in honor of the late Henry 
Clay. The association is to be composed of 
members in every section of the Union, and a 
number of members of Congress have announced 
their readiness to co operate in the movement at 
the next session of Congress. 


“Tue MaMEetuxe.”—We wish to call the at- 
tention of our readers particularly to the excel- 
lent story written for us by Major Ben: Perley 
Poore, commenced in the present number of the 
Pictorial. It is a work of sterling interest and 
merit. A fact which the reader will discover at 
the outset. ¢ 


“Corrinne Atmanza: or, The Magician of 
Seville.” —This fine story, by Frederick Hunter, 
just completed in the Pictorial, is now published 
in book form, and may be had at all the periodi- 
cal depots, and at our office. 


Gieason’s Picrortat —This is the only American work 
of the kind now published, and for beauty of appearance, 
neatness of typography, and finieh of engravings, is not 
surpassed by any other publication. Gleason's Publixh- 
‘Ing Hail, in Boston, is a paiace, and is well worth a visit 
from any one desiring to see the sights of the city. — Maine 
Farmer. 


> 


Wants to Se.t.—Lamartine is negotiating 
with some English capitalists for the sale of his 
estate in Asia Minor, presented to him several 
years ago by the Sultan. ‘The Sultan may fancy 
that he has a contingent remainder in that estate. 

TueatrRicaL.—Mrs. Mowatt is announced to 
perform an engagement in Philadelphia, during 
November. 


Prrsonat.—Thé late Duke of Wellington is 
still the absorbing theme of the English press. 


Oreratic —Madame Bishop is about to bring 
out her English opera troupe at Niblo’s. 


Mivitary.—The Boston Light Infantry cele- 
brated their anniversary, 1 8th inst., with fallranks. 


MARRIAGES 


Charlies Small to Miss Julia P. 
By Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. William 8. Ring to Miss Rachel 


Oliver. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. John Plumer to Miss Ellen Jane 
Woodworth. * 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Th>mas Harris 
to Miss Kate Dexter. ™ 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Baker. of Lynn, Rev. Edwin 
Teele to Miss Sarah E Lord. of Thetford, Vt. 

By Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Peter Reid, of Govan, Scotland, 


At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Mr. Jonathan 
Howland, Jr , to Miss Caroline T. Remington. 

At Byfield, by Rev. Mr. Tennev, Mr. John F. Twombly, 
of New York. to Miss susan K. Merrill, of Georgetown. 

At Providence, R. I., by Kev. Dr. Crocker, Dr. Samuel 
L. Abbott, of Boston, to Miss Eliza Jones Hoppin. 

At Stratford, Ct., by Kev. Mr. Paddock, Me George C. 
= Miss Jane V. Shelton. 

t Brooklyn, N. Y , Mr. Charles N. Emerson, of Great 

Barrington, Ms., to Miss Jeannie M. Fobes. 


In this city, Mr. Frederic W. Edes. 35; Mrs. Sarah W. 
Kelley, 31; Miss Mary Brimmer Warner, 26; Mrs. Lydia 
Gorham, of Barnstable. 64; Mrs. Temperance Webber, 58 ; 
Mrs. Deborah Lerow, 63; Miss Mary Walker, 67; Mrs. 
Sarah Kiley. 84; Miss Jane Claudine Hodgman, 28; Mr. 

87; Romanus Emerson, 7 


Joseph Muncreef, 87 ; Esq., 70; Mr. 
Alexander Housten, 65. 
At Roxbury, Bmily R., wife of John A. Hanson, Esq. 
At Chelsea, Harriet, wife of Dr. R. H. Cary. 
At Medford, Mrs. Phebe Porter, 87. 
At Malden, Mr. John Sprague, 71. 
At Watertown, Miss Eleanor Wheeler, 24. 
At Dedham. Miss Sarah Farrington, 87. 
At Waltham. Mrs. Elizabeth Brookings, 65. 
At Salem. Mr. Solomon Emerson. 56. 
At Bast Weymouth, Mr. Peter Whitmarsh, 79. 
At Gloucester, Miss Lois Bray, 18. 
At Taunton, George Merey, Esq , 75. 
At Westminster, Georgiana P., aged 2, and Emerett L., 
4 years, only children of Mr. Thomas L. Eaton. 
At Dighton, Mr. Eliakim Briggs, 87. 
At Raynham, Mrs. Lurane White, 76. 
At Marlboro’, Daniel Stevens, Esq.. 81. 
At Fall River, Mr. Henry Potter. 37. 
At Truro, Capt. Levi Stevens, 73. 
At Worcester, Abiel Jaques, Esq.. 72. 
At Portland, Me., Mi-s Clara C. Kimball, 17. 
Eliza A. Milne, 42. 
yashington, D.C , Serj. Maj. Venerando Pulizzi, 57. 
At Chicopee, Dr. David Bemis. $4. 
At Plymouth, Eng., Mrs. Catherine Frances Macready. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of ndatable 
events of’the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the , 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its paces 
contain views of every populous city in the known work, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western her i- 
sphere, of all the principal shipsand steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and fema!e. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It ia 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in ita mechanical exeeution an elegant specim 

of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four | 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


‘The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of amusement it affords, and the rich array of orizi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest ard 
highest tone of morality, and to encourtige virtue by hold- 
ing up to yiew all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
eombined excellencies. 


TEEBMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
On, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each cix months completes a volume, commencipg on 
the frit of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year, 6f four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

7 One copy of the Frac or ovk Union, and one copy 
Drawinc-Room CoMPANiON, one year, 


The Prerontat Drawre-Room Companion may be 
obtiined at any of the periodical depots througout te 
country, anil of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

Published every Sarvapar, by 

F. GLEASON, BDosrox, Mass. 


WHCLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Sprace Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYi0K & CO., 111 Baltimore St., 
A.C BAGLEY, 10 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A ROYS, 48 Woodwird Avenue, Detroit. 
K. WOODWARD, vor. Fourth and Chesrut, St. Louie. 


> Suhser'ptions received at either of the above places. 


| 
n In this city, by Rev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Joseph P. Whal! 
+ EAS OMS PIC TORI sy to Miss Georgians Foy. 
oy iy Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr George Papendick, of Milwau 
| Wis , to Miss Sarah Jane Hobart. ’ wi. 
——~—~ 
A Xe) 
A (~~ W 
| 
| to Miss Jane Watson. 
At Lowell, by Rev. T. Edson. D. D., Mr. Geo. P. Hayes, 
of ber Ann Cochran. of Quebec. 
3prin x . Mr. Bridge, Mr. of 
| to Miss Augusta of 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Mann, Mr. Barney Bemis te 
| | Miss Mary A. Valentine 
| 
The Book of the Future,” verses, by Owen G. WARREN. 
= 
| 
| 
An interior view of the well Known tilling séhool of 
| 
— 
| | 
| — — | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
~ — + — 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
THE GEM OF THE TROPICS. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Green isle of the ocean, bright gem of the sea, 

The last “‘ Koh-i-noor”’ in Castile’s paling crown ; 
© would thy lone star triumphant might be, 

And “ Moro” no longer on liberty frown. 


Bright land of the sun, the fairest yet known, 
Exuberant in fruits, and swéet food for the bee ; 
One plant in thy soil is yet to be sown, 
The broad-spreading branches of Liberty’s tree. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. X. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THE DEAD SEA. 

‘Tae Dead Sea is about six hours from Jerusalem, Jordan 
about eight ; remembering that these distances are a hard scram- 
ble over precipitous rocks, neither of these objects of painful in- 
terest to the Christian pilgrim can be more than about twenty 
miles from the city. The inviolable “custom of the country” is 
to hire the right of way from the Arab Sheik of Jericho for about 
five dollars per head ; the contract, which is sealed and deposited 
at some consulate, rendering your guide responsible for damages, 
should any occur on the way. Besides the attendance of this 
official character—whose dashing yellow turban had one end that 
hung Joosely as a sort of flag, when the wind caught it up as he 
pushed his blood mare into a gallop—travellers are often decoyed 
into taking a guard of soldiers, a tent and various other super- 
fiuities. One sumpter-mule was more than enough for my friend 
and myself; our servant, who attended us half to gratify his de- 
vout feelings by the first sight of these hallowed places, went rath. 
er for his. own pleasure than ours, and carried no arms; and al- 
most the only precaution we had taken was to leave everything of 
value in the safe keeping of the convent. The real danger I 
suppose to be thievery and murder. But, except one defile 
through the most banditti-looking rocks which man ever crossed, 
I do not believe there is any danger any part of the way: and 
here, a party of good size, who kept compactly together and did 
not loiter, would be in no peril even without the safeguard of the 
Bedouin chief. The Arab guns have commonly nothing better 
than flint locks, and so often miss fire, that their owners do not 
care to measure them with our own percussion caps. 

The route to “ Lot's Sea,” as the Arabs call it, follows the bed 
of the Kedron through an exceedingly wild and mountainous 
country, occupied by nothing but a few Arab tents, and their 
wild4ooking goats. In less than five miles from Jerusalem you 
begin to ascend a road hewn out of the live rock, with a parapet 
on the lower side, which leads to the strong castle of the Santa 
Saba monks, who made this road as a mercy.to pilgrims. Forti- 
fied by a letter from the Greek patriarch, we besieged the low iron 
postern for some time—perhaps there was no brother at leisure to 
decipher our letter of introduction. At last the bolts were slowly 
drawn, and we were ushered one by one into a spacious arched 
saloon, where, reclining upon the rugs which were to be our couch 
at night, we were first refreshed by a cordial glass of gin, manu- 
factured by the friars themselves, and a single handful of raisins ; 
next, the egg-shell cup of thick Mocha peculiar to the East, with- 
out milk, strong and fragrant; then, after some pause, the dinner 
of rice soup, eggs, wine and oranges—neither meat nor woman 
being allowed to enter these very holy walls—here again, came 
the one glass of spirit, and another upon our visit to the chapel 
and within the sanctuary itself. 

St. Saba is a wonder of wonders to all Americans. Amidgt 
this howling wilderness, in a frightful gorge of the sterile moun- 
tain, stands this baronial castle, with everything but its draw- 
bridge and moat, having two strong towers, lofty walls of stone 


making part and parcel with the solid rock on which they stand, 
“amd, in the centre an ancient chapel, surrounded by buttresses 


ly as large as itself, and able to serve in time of need asa 
el within a citadel. Saba was a monk of the fourth century 
of eminent sanctity and belligerent orthodoxy. When not forced 
ingo the arena of controversy by the heresies of his day, he lived 
in such odor as a hermit, that muhitudes were drawn after him 
into this wildest of wildernesses, by the charm of his self-sacrifice, 
and the fame of his miracles. Fourteen thousand anchorites are 
said to have lived around him in these little burrows which you 
see on either mountain-side—and I could well credit the number, 
even without the testimony of a heap of skulls piled up reverently 
in @ kind of cavern-chapel. Now, that all the romance is over— 
though the strict discipline remains—and the hermit-life of an en- 
thusiastic age is quite obsolete, and this impregnable pile shelters 
once in a month a few pilgrims, instead of serving as the watch- 
tower of a legion of saints, the convent is always well filled. 
There are many memories of suffering about the place. Some- 
times they must have endured famine; once, at least, they were 
all massacred by the Arabs in the seventh century; and, until 
these few years, they have lived since their founder died, A. D., 
532, in peril of martyrdom. Upon the walls they showed us the 
piles of loose stones ready to be hurled upon an enemy, and in 
the principal tower wis a signal by which the watchman could 
rouse the whole brotherhood at once; and they themselves told 
us that they should have lived on in the same terror but for Ibra- 
him Pasha. And through the ¢mbarrassment of their Greek talk 


we learnt that they maintained a sort of friendship with their old 
enemy, by giving the Arabs occasionally some of their excellent 
bread, so that the lion may be said to “lie down with the lamb” 
at last. Miss Martineau supposed them to possess some inesti- 
mable manuscripts which are kept sacred from common eyes. 
Their little library, evidently not often disturbed, was freely 
thrown open at our request, and proved to be just what was to 
have been expected, chiefly the fathers of the Greek Church, 
cased in grim looking parchment. Should their eagle’s nest 
be stormed again, these musty old tomes might come to no bad 
end in the shape of wadding for the ancient muskets in the room 
above. 

The convent church is-lined with tinsel, and hang with the 
coarsest heads of saints, presented by the emperor of Russia, whose 
taste for painting is worse than barbarous. The massive building 
almost hangs over a precipice four hundred feet deep, where none 
but wild beasts ever pass. In the early morning, as I paced the 
pavement, worn smooth by sandalled feet, and caught the matin 
chant as it was echoed from thousands of mountain caves to this 
heart of rock, from whose centre it seemed to burst out as a live 
spring, I could not but feel anew the power of faith in retaining 
fifty voluntary exiles within this awful solitude. They seemed 
entirely dead to the world—dead as their founder, whose bones 
repose in a little circular shrine in their midst. They asked us 
no questions, they stared upon us from no sly corners, they did 
not even care to talk us into a good opinion of themselves; the 
three or four with whom we came in contact were courteous, but 
not inquisitive, neither seeking nor shunning our questions and 
our visits. Impossible and incredible as their life may appear to 
us in New England, it may be explained no doubt partly into the 
solemnizing impression of the Holy Land upon Oriental imagina- 
tions, quickened by a peculiar religious training into an admira- 
tion of this sort of living martyrdom. As these men work hard 
upon the roads as well as fare poorly, as—except the generous 
liquor which they distil—all creature comforts are put far from 
them, as their abundant hospitality has often been the saving of 
life, I cannot comprehend the spirit which would whisper a scan- 
dal or point a sarcasm against such simple-hearted hests. 

A few hours of constant descent brought us upon the white, 
gravelly shore of the Dead Sea, where nothing but a thorn-bush 
or two is living, and a few dried boughs from the Jordan have 
been thrown up by the waves. Even in January, the air was 
warm and sulphury—a change not at all surprising from the tem- 
perature of Jerusalem, considering that we had descended three 
thousand feet below the level of Mount Zion, and were actually 
beneath the Mediterranean Sea. In this season of rains, when 
the Jordan pours in a full and swift flood, the water is less strong- 
ly tainted than in midsummer ; still, no medicine was ever so nau- 
seous to any palate ; and upon the skin, I found it to be burning, 
sticky and heating. Magnesia and soda are the two principal 
salts ; these with lime make about twenty-five per cent. of the 
mixture. Yet, it is clear and without any trace of animalculz ; 
as lifeless a mass as molten lead. The average width, as we 
know by the thorough exploration under Capt. Lynch, is about 
nine miles ; the length, forty. The bottom is the most remarkable 
in the world, one part averaging only thirteen feet of depth, the 
other thirteen hundred—as if some vast earthquake had swallowed 
so much land and caused the deep waves to roll over what had 
been life and joy. The bitumen found along the shore, the op- 
pressive heat and the earthquakes which still occur, show the vol- 
canic character of the place. The danger of disease is from the 
Egyptian sultriness, which scorches the feet upon the beach even 
in April, and causes the Arabs to think strangers insane who lin- 
ger around its feverish shores. Fortunately, every question of 
any interest is settled now by the American Expedition, and no 
more lives need be thrown away upon this silent tomb of the 
guilty past. The pillar has even been found again upon the 
Usdom-hill, at the head of an abrupt chasm, which Josephus and 
Clement of Rome fancied to be Lot’s wife: and Dr. Robinson 
seems to have determined the “ apples of Sodom ” to be the osher, 
or botanically the Asclepias gigantea, a sort of milk-weed tree, 
whose orange-like fruit on being pressed bursts and leaves a small 
quantity of fine silk, which the Arabs twist up for their guns, and 
prefer them to the ordinary match. The stereotype-superstition 
that birds would drop dead in fiying over the lake is refuted by 
the fact that—though very rare, because there is nothing green to 
invite them into the neighborhood—the American party repeated- 
ly saw wild ducks even floating at their ease upon the surface of 
the water. The wonderful buoyancy of the sea has not been ex- 
aggerated ; it is very difficult to keep one’s feet down in the waves, 
and quite impossible to sink—horses have even rolled over at 
times upon their sides, and been very much alarmed at the strange 
condition of things. ‘The metal boats employed by Capt. Lynch 
were polished like new coin by their own motion, and the stroke 
of the waves in a storm was said to ring like a hammer, while a 
book dropped accidentally into the briny mass could not after- 
wards be dried. Of course, nothing is ordinarily seen upon or 
around the waters, and nothing heard save the sound of St. Sa- 
ba’s convent bell. If Sodom and Gomorrah lie entombed here, 
there never was a more impressive burial place—even in the glare 
of a most brilliant moon, its whole look was deathly; ard, at 
night, or when_the thunder rolls and the earthquake heaves the 
steaming cauldron, it would not take mach imagination to believe 
it indeed the final abode of the condemned. 


The memories of childhood, the long, far away days of boy- 
hood, the mother’s love and prayers, the voice of a departed play- 
fellow, the ancient church and schoolmaster in all their green and 
hallowed associations come upon the heart in the autumn time of 
life, like the passage of a pleasantly remembered dream, and cast 
a ray of their own’ purity and sweetness over it. 


-tation, both as a statesman and author. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 


OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. IX. 


The autograph of Cuartes Dickens is more picturesque than 
that of any other living author. It has all the unique uniformity 
of the old German text; and is as distinctly legible as it is grace- 
ful. There is a peculiarity in his style that is beyond imitation ; 
he writes in a sphere wholly hisown. Yet he has never produced 
anything new, but rather lengthens his thoughts into sentences, 
and his ideas into chapters. He spreads a few thoughts over a 
great surface of paper, and extends them to an unnatural length. 
This quality is clearly seen in his signature. 


T. S. Antuur has won a brilliant reputation as a novelist. 
He possesses talent, superior talent, and employs it to the best 
advantage. He writes to instruct the heart and head. No one, 
however dull, but rises from the perusal of his temperance tales a 
better man, and strengthened in the resolution to live a temperate 
and respectable life. The signature is, to all appearance, carefully 


The late Joun Q. Apams has written some beautiful things, 
both in prose and verse. Nor has any lover of good poetry for- 
gotten his ‘‘ Wants of Man,” a poem of considerable merit. To 
be convinced that he possessed genius of the highest order one 
need but to look at his autograph. Though it wavers in every 
line, still it has a decisive and firm appearance. 


— — 

The autograph of the late Presipevr Poxx is beautiful and 
picturesque in the extreme. Yet his chirography is exceedingly 
commonplace. A man who writes such a hand, will never get 
far astray from right, nor will he, unaided, ascend to the highest 
eminence among his fellow-men. The signature is a fair speci- 
men of his chirography. 


Joux Tyrter.—The ex-president writes a very peculiar and 
characteristic hand; it evinces an impulsive and unformed pur- 
pose, which is a truthful peculiarity of the man. There is little 
method in the arrangement of his manuscript, which in body ap- 
pears careless and unformed. 


The chirography of the Hon. Lewis Cass resembles strongly 
that of Edward Everett. He has won for himself a lasting repu- 
At one time he was a 
regular contributor to the “Southern Literary Messenger,” and 
has written many creditable pieces for the “‘ Detroit Miscellany,” 
edited by I. K. Wellman. 


Robinson 


Dr. J. H. Rosrxsow is well known to the readers of the Pic- 
torial as a regular contributor to its columns. He wields a versa- 
tile and industrious pen, but his chirography is indistinct and hur- 
ried. Dr. Robinson has successfully asserted his title to the name 
of poet, as well as an entertaining novelist. 


James T. Fiztps.—This young American poet has taken high 
rank in literature, and understands the secret of success and ap- 
preciation. He does not write too often ; what we see from his pen 
is finished and artistic. He has just returned from a European 
tour. Mr. Fields’s handwriting exhibits much of the finish ob- 
servable in his composition. 


| | 4 
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| 
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NAUTICAL DISCOVERY. 

It may not be generally known that the lati- 
tude of a ship cannot be taken if the sun and 
horizon be not both visible at the same time, and’ 
that the artificial horizon used on land to obtain 
the latitude of a place, cannot be used at sea, 
owing to the constant motion of the ship destroy- 
ing the horizontal surface. It is stated that Mr. 
Brinsden, of Mont St. Hilaire, Canada East, has 
perfected a mode for using the artificial horizon 
at sea, so that it is perfectly uninfluenced by the 
motion of the ship, and the altitude may be tak- 
en at all times when the sun is visible. Such a 
discovery will tend much-to the security of ves- 
sels, the preservation of the lives of our hardy 
sailors, and must command the attention of ship 
owners. 


CUBA. 


The disaffection, at last accounts, was growing | 


stronger every day, and the acts of Canales, the 
captain-general, had been openly denounced. 
Arrests of suspected persons continued to be 
made daily. The police force had been increased, 
and domiciliary visits were of frequent occur- 
rence. So fearful are the authorities of the least 
outbreak, that scarcely a vessel reaches that port 
which is not immediately boarded by one or 
more officers, and thoroughly searched. That 
this state of things cannot long continue is very 
evident, and those’'who have looked on with apa- 
thy before now, begin to feel aroused at the das- 
* tardly conduct of the Spanish authorities. 


THE NEW COMET. 

The comet recently discovered by Mr. Pirsson 
was examined on the evening of the 12th inst., 
from the Cambridge Observatory. It was still 
invisible to the naked eye, but in the telescope 
appeared quite bright, having a good nucleus and 
a very perceptible tail of about one-half a degree. 
Its general course appears to be to the south- 
west, at the rate of about a degree a day. It 
may be looked for at 9 o’clock, P. M., about 8 
degrees below the pole star, a little to the west. 
A common spy-glass will show it. 


‘Surcrpat Arrempt.—A day or two since, at 
the navy yard, Charlestown, a man named Pear- 
son, corporal of the Marines, attempted to de- 
stroy his-life by taking laudanam.. A stomach- 
pump and an emetic interfered with the opera- 
tion, and he is now alive, a “ wiser,” and, it is to 
be hoped, a “ better man.” 


» 


* 


Miss Caruerine Hares’ Coxcert.—Her 
last concert in this section of the country, pre- 
vious to her departure for California, was given 
on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., before a 
Lynn audience. She was greeted by a full 
house, and, in closing, she sung “‘ Erin is my 
home,” with a peculiar and touching pathos. 


Japan Exrepition.—Orders have been is- 
sued at Washington to fit up the Vermont, Ma- 
cedonian, and several other ships of the line, for 
the Japan expedition, which is to be prosecuted 
with all reasonable dispatch. 


Lrperanity.—The City Council of Cincin- 
nati has appropriated $500 to the widow Strow- 
der, whose hasband was killed some time since, 
while in the service of the city. 


+ 


Masonic Instirore.—The Masonic Frater- 
nity of Aberdeen, Mississippi, have taken mea- 
sures to establish a Masonic Male Institute in 
that city. 


Mosicat.—The editor of the New York Mir- 
ror suggests that the new music hall in this city 
be called “ Beethoven Hall.” 


Queer now It’s poxr.—Lynn makes nearly 
5,000,000 pairs of shoes a year, and yet has but 
15,000 souls in the city. 


r 
SAFE, APTER ALL.—The man who was carried 
away by his feeliogs, has returned safe. 


Gort Home.—Billy Bowlegs has returned to 
his native everglades in Florida. 


A Brave Man.—One who isn’t afraid to wear 
old clothes, until he is able to pay for new ones. 


A Rure.—Against the fickleness of 
fortune oppose a bold heart. 


Hiexu.—Hayis selling in Boston at $25 per ton. 


‘who was watching him. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The wife of Mr. Macready, the actor, is dead. 

Columbus, the discoverer of America, was a 
weaver. 

The total population of the city of New Or- 
leans is 145,449. 

The Artesian well at Louisville has been sunk 
to the depth of 800 feet. 

Beef cattle are very scarce in Louisville, and 
command high prices. 

The Seminole Indians will emigrate west the 
present season. 

The telegraph wire is stretched across the 
Ohio river at Cincinnati. 

Twenty mad dogs have been shot at Reading 
during the past few days. 

Lecount, sentenced to be. bung for murder, 
will be executed in Cincinnati on Friday, the 
26th of November. 


A Southern Cotton Planters’ Con is 
to be held at Macon, Ga., on the third y 
of November. 


Thomas Jefferson Sunderland, the Canadian 
sneer, died in Nebraska Territory, on the 7th 
of September. 

ousan to 
at their establishment this winter. 

Mr. Matson, of Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
has imported a Durham bull that cost him over 
$1000. He is a rare specimen. 

In Savannah a physician of high standing re- 
ports that he has never known so much sickness 
as exists in that city now. 

The population of Paris is 1,000,000, and it 
has 10,000 beds in hospitals ; but London, whose 
population is 2,000,000, has only 5000 beds. 

Mrs. Venable, aged eighty-two, a resident of 
Ithaca, New York, committed suicide by hang- 
ing herself from a beam in her chamber. 

Fourteen vessels have left the United States 
for the Australian gold mines. Nearly two thou- 
sand emigrants have gone out in them. 

A woman named Bedwell was drowned in 
Oswego river, last week, while endeavoring to 
save her child, who had fallen into the water. 

The caterpillars and boll worm have made 
their appearance in Bager county, Ga., and have 
caused considerable damage to the cotton crop. 


Two men were killed on Tuesday of last week, 
near Rochester, on the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land Railroad, by standing on the cars while go- 
ing under a bridge. 

A highly respectable lady of Dedham, Mass., 
who took a prominent part in the Jate Spiritual 
Convention in Boston, has become insane and 
been taken to the hospital. 

There is a movement in New York to up 
a third, or City Reform party—independent of 
national politics. A call has been issued for a 
mass meeting, to deliberate upon the subject. 


At least three thousand marriages are celebra- 
ted every day, and there is not a moment, from 
one year’s end to another, in which the delightful 
ceremony is not somewhere coming off. 

Abel Blood, of Goshen, New Hampshire, who, 
with Benjamin Pierce, the father of Frank, 
fought in the Revolution, died on the 19th ult., 
aged 94 years. He fought bravely in eight great 
battles. 

Two Irish children were recently boxed up 
and sent as baggage by railroad from Manchester 
to Liverpool. Fortunately the box was placed on 
top of the car, whereby the poor children were 
not suffocated. 

Some published articles on the milk trade of 
New York, show the causes of much of the sum- 
mer sickness in that city. The articles have cre- 
ated some stir among the manufacturers and 
owners of distillery-slop-fed cows. 

Mr. James Warren, the collector on the Balti- 
more Railroad, was killed by being thrown acci- 
dentally under the wheels as the cars were leav- 
ing Broad and Prime. Mr. Warren was 36 
years old. He leaves a wife and six children, 
and was highly respected. 

There is in New York city a milk establish- 
ment, and another in Williamsburg, which fur- 
nish daily for consumption between six and 
seven thousand gallons, or near thirty thousand 
quarts. The former contains thirteen hundred 
cows ; the latter twelve hundred. 

A shocking accident h ned at New York 
recently. A rock from a blasting broke through 
the roof of a house on the corner of 6th avenue and 
25th street, and killed a child that was sleeping 
in a cradle, besides dreadfully injuring a sister 
The person who fired 
the blast has fied. 

Mrs. Herschell C. Benson, of Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts, ejected from her stomach, on the 27th 
ult. a live red evet, or water lizard, nearly three 
inches in length. Itis supposed that she carried 
the animal in her stomach about three , she 
having during that time suffered much distress 
in the stomach, with occasional spasms and a 
peculiar appetite. 

At the New York State Fair, the highest prize, 
for the best mowing machine, and the secon 


prize as a reaper, was awarded to John H. Man- 
ny, of Illinois. There were a dozen competitors, 
including McCormick and Hussey’s, but ny’s 


was considered superior on account of the per- 
fection of its a, and some other 
appliances, by which it would serve both as a 


mower reaper. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Parliament will meet early in November. 

Five of the Madrid papers have ceased to ap- 
pear, their publishers being in prison. 

According to the late census of France there 
are nearly a million and a half more women than 
men in that country. 

A Berlin correspondent mentions that Lowell 
Mason has purchased for America the valuable 
music library of Rink, the organist. 

Thirty-six live have been import- 
ed into Liverpool by Van Gordon, who 
t them on the Alleghany mountains. 

A t festival and pablic rejoicing has taken 

Sonam of the opening of the first dry 
dock ever built in the kingdom of Naples. 

In Prussia they have been fining a post-office 
clerk for endeavoring to discover the contents of 
a letter, by looking too closely into the envelope. 


The London are rabid against Capt. 

Jewett’s expediion to the eying it is a 
deep-laid ¢ for the annexation of Peru. 
* Madame Pulszky, since her return to Europe, 
has completed an aceount of the residence and 
travels of Kossuth and his companions in the 
United States. 

The British bark Thetis arrived at Honolulu, 
July 2ist, with a second cargo of coolies, one 
hundred in number, contracted for by planters 
and others at the islands. 


Franciseo and Rosa Madiai, of Florence, at 
the age of fifty years, have been condemned for 
reading the gospel, to four vears at the galleys. 
Their prince has rejected their appeal for mercy. 

The Duke and Duchess de Montpensier lately 
attended some religious services at Chipioni, in 
Spain, and liberally poy the Virgin with a 
magnificent dress of tissue of gold and white 
lace and a silver crown. 


It is said that Louis ee will return to 
Paris as emperor, and that the proclamation will 
be made at Tours, the ancient capital of Tou- 
rienne. His reception at Toulon, Avignon and 
Marseilles was enthusiastic. He was met by the 
envoys of Piedmont, Naples, and the Pope. 

From the Port Philip mines the accounts are 
favorable. Severe floods had been experienced 
in many districts, and communication had been 
interrupted. The anti-convict movement is car- 
ried on with energy—another public meeting on 
the subject had been held at Sydney. 

One of the ceremonies at the late Paris fetes 
was the portioning by lot of fourteen couples to 
be united in the bonds of matrimony. There 
were over twelve thousand offered for the dowry, 
of whom 503 had already been married once, 
314 twice, 6 three times, and 4 four times ! 


+ 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Deeds are fruits—words are but leaves. 

.... You will never repent of being patient 
and sober. 

.... Education is the proper employment, not 
only of our early years, but of our whole lives. 

.-.. We always overrate the happiness of 
others, and underrate the means of our own. 


..+. Peace is the evening star of the soul, as 
virtue is its sun, and the two are never far apart. 

.... He who envies me, makes my virtue his 
vice, and my happiness his torment. 

.... The love of society is natural, but the 
choice of our company is a matter of virtue and 
prudence. 

....All other things being transitory and per- 
ishing, true wisdom is to think of eternity, and 
to a good man the best of philosophies. 

.+.. The marks of good and evito be found 
in man’s natural state, evince both that he has 
descended from perfection, and to perfection may 
return. 

.-+. The soul without action is like an instru- 
ment not played upon, or like a ship in port, 
knowing no process while it stays there, but that 
of decay. 

---. Fortunately it is not in our power to 
commit most kinds of sin continually. A man 
cannot break his word, the marriage vow, or his 
neighbor’s strong-box, every minute. 

..-. What the impulse of genius is to the 
great, the instinct of vocation is to the mediocre 
—in every man there is a magnet—in that thing 
which the man can do best, there is a loadstone. 


.--. Women always show more taste in 
adorning others than in adorning themselves ; 
and the reason is, that their persons are like 
their hearts—they read another’s better than 
their own. 

..+. False men’s words and deeds remind us 
of thunder and lightning on the stage, which, 
united in heaven, in the theatre are generated in 
opposite corners of the house, and by different 
operators. 

.... That is not the best sermon which makes 
the hearefs go away talking to one another, and 
prais' — 8 er, but which makes them go 
awa ughtul and serious, and hastening to 
be alone.— Bishop Burnet. 

--+. This life will not admit of ; but 
surely that man who thinks he ves conse- 
uence and respect from keeping others at a 

tance, is as base-minded as the coward 
nt Bes the enemy from the fear of an 
attack. 


Joker's Budget. 


The rage for eronautics in England, just now, 
is called balloonacy. 

Is it practicable for square- vessels to 
adopt the system of great-circle sailing ! 

The Lantern says that Gen. Scott is diligently 
preparing for the next March. 

Voltaire said of M’lle de Livry : “ She was so 
beautiful, that I rose before her like a point of 
admiration.” 

The more a man loves preserves, the more he 
is attached to the women. And why shouldn’t 
he be? Aint they both sweetmeats, say ? 

There is a man in Philadelphia so thin that it 
is thought he will never pay the debt of nature, 
but will dry up and be blown away! 

If a spoonful of yeast will raise fifty cents 
worth of flour, how much will it take to raise 
funds enough to buy another barrel with? Ajn- 
swer may be handed in over the fence. 

Voltaire, speaking of law, said : “1 never was 
but twice in my life completely on the verge of 
ruin ; first, when I lost a law-suit, and, secondly, 
when I gained one.” 

Somebody, who writes more truthfally than 
poetically, says: ‘An ange! without money is 
not thought so much of now-a-days as a devil 
with a bag full of guineas.” 

“A Practical Schoolmistress ” says, in the 
Educational Times: “It would be impossible 
for me to state how often the question has been 
directly put to me by mothers, ‘Can you make a 
stylish girl?” 

One of the ballet girls connected with Niblo’s 
Theatre, is so light and fuiry-like, that she fre- 

uently sleeps all night in a water-lily. In 
aris she once danced on a platform com 
of cobwebs and moonbeams—the former answer- 
ed for boards, and the latter for the timbers. 

Lord Gadsby, over the entrance of a beautiful 
grotto, had caused this inscription to be placed : 
“Let nothing enter here but what is good.” 
Doctor Reanel, the master of the temple, who 
was walking over the ground, with much point 
asked : ‘“‘ Then, where does your lordship enter ?” 


VOLUMES ist & 24. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picroria, Daawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer For and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAV!NGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, 
beautiful Vil ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of t beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
t frontispiece to the volume. 

Besiues the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
avast amount of o Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an eaceed- 

reference and 


ingly novel and t volume, for future 
— enjoyment, in regard to reading matter and 
justrations. 


Fer sale xt the Publication Office, by our 


Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
_ this paper, and at a very = cost. In politica, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F1iAa is no 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its } 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the Be 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest eG 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 eubsoriber, ome year, 00 
8 “ “ 
16 “ 20 00 


One copy of the Frac or ove Unton, and one copy of the 
Daawine-Room ComPantox, one year, for $6 00. 

(>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

QG> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 

or Tae Fiae or ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS sing'e copy. 

F. G@GLEASON, 
AND Propaiztor, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SNAKE. 

What geology and anatomy have unfolded of 
the nature of serpents, in regard to their present 
condition, amounts to this: that their is are 
as exquisitely“adjusted to the form of the whole, 
and to their habits and ephere of life, as is the 
organization of any animal which we call su 
rior to them. It is true the serpent has no limbs, 
yet it can outclimb the menkey, outswim the fish, 
outleap the jerboa, and, suddenly loosing the 
coils of its crouching spiral, it can spring into 
the air and seize the bird upon ‘the wing; thus 
all these creatures fall its prey. The serpent 
has neither hands nor talons, yet it can outwres- 
tle the athlete, and crush the tiger in its folds. 
Far from licking up its food as it glides along, 
the serpent lifts up its crushed prey, and presents 
it, grasped in the death-coil as in the hand, to the 
gaping, slime-dropping mouth. It is traly won- 
derful to sce the work of hands, feet, fins, per- 
formed by a simple modification of the vertebral 
column in a multiplication ofits joints, with mo- 
bility of its ribs. As serpents move chiefly on 
the surface of the earth, their danger is greatest 
from pressure or blowgfrom above ; all the joints 
are accordingly fashiotied to resist yielding, and 
to sustain pressure in a vertical direction ; there 
is no natural undulation of the body upwards 
and downwards, it is ‘permitted only from side 
to side. So closely and compactly do the ten 
pairs of the joints between each side of the two 
or three hundred vertebra fit together, that even 
in a relaxed and dead state the body cannot be 
twisted, except in a series of side coils. Of this 
the reader may assure himself by an experiment 
ona dead and supple snake. Let him lay it 
straight along a level surface; seize the end of 
the tail, and, by a movement of rotation between 
the thumb and finger, endeavor to screw the 
snake into spiral coils; before he can produce a 
single turn, the whole of the long and slendcr 
body will roll over as rigidly as if it were a stick. 
When we call to mind the anatomical structure 
of the skull, the singular density and structure 
of the bones of the cranium strike us as a special 
provision against fracture and injury to the head. 
When we contemplate the remarkable manner 
in which all the bones of the skull overlap one 
another, we cannot but discern a special adapta- 
tion in the structure of serpents to their com- 
monly prone position, and a provision for the 
dangers to which they were subject from falling 
bodies, and the tread of heavy beasts—so says 
Professor Owen. We are aware that their mo- 
tion is rapid in some species, and is accomplished 
by means of the sinuosities, or folds, which they 
form with their bodies. When in a state of re- 
pose, they usually dispose themselves in coils, 
with the head in the centre; and many are en- 
abled to spring to a certain distance by the sud- 
den unfolding of these coils. Serpents are des- 
tiiute of movable eyelids, or distinct tympanums. 
AH have teeth, but they serve only to retain their 
fod, and are not adapted to the purpose of mas- 
tieation. They are long, very sharply pointed, 
and incline backwards.—E. paper. 


MUEZZIN CALLING TO PRAYERS. 


SWEDISH EMIGRANTS. 

A few days since some three hundred Swedish 
emigrants arrived at this port from Gottenburg. 
Thcy are what is called Jenny Lind Swedes, 
being from the better class of agricultural labor- 
ers in their own country, and all possessing 
more or less ample means for forming a perma- 
nent and comfortable settlement in this country. 
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A COMPANY OF SWEDISH EMIGRANTS PASSING OUR OFFICE, BOUND TO THE WEST. 


[See “‘ Tukey end the Turks,” page 278.] 


They are all Protcstants, as we were informed 
by Mr. P. Frederick Williston, who transacts 
their business for them, and sees them well on 
their way for the far west. Seldom does a body 
of emigrants make so fair an appearance as this 
delegation of the countrymen of Jenny Lind, the 
sweet songstress, who greeted us from their 
fatherland. They were all of them very well 


dressed, hale and hearty in their appearance, 
and there were some fifty women in the ranks as 
they passed our office. Having seen in former 
numbers of the Pictorial, which they have met 
with in their own country, representations of 


ties of their countrymen, who have ved 


in this city heretofore, they inquired for our 
office, and when passing it, halted, faced the 
building, and gave us three cheers. 
those hardy emigrants. Our artist has given a 
very spirited and correct view of them below, as 
they appeared passing our office. The view isa 
perspective one, looking down Tremont Street, 
from the Tremont House, towards the Common. 
There is room enough and to spare in otir West- 
ern country forall such emigrants as these. We 
grieve to see paupers, and sttch like, arriving 
from abroad ; but when we behold a body of in- 
telligent and well-found emigrants like these, 
arrived on our , We rejoice to extend to 
them the honest hand of welcome. The J 
represented below, took passage at once by 
estern Railroad, via Albany and Buffalo, for 
the richegticaltaral lands to be found westward. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
TRUTH AND FRIENDSHIP, 


~ 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


The heart that's noble, kind and true, 
Needs not the glare of wealth to prove it; 
And surely uberesoe'er we find 
A gem £0 rare, we well may love it. 


Thy speech is blunt, thy words so free, 
Thy proud and independent spirit, 

Are just so many proofs to me, 

_ Who know thee well, of sterling merit. 


Then deem it not an idle jest, 

That flattery’s hand would lightly proffer ; 
But give it room within thy breast, 

truth and friendship T would offer. 


LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

In all countries women love flowers; but it is 
only in the bosom of plenty that they conceive 
the idea of embellishing their dwellings with 
them. The cultivation of flowers among the 

asantry, indicates a revolution in all their feel- 
ings. It is a delicate pleasure, which makes its 
way through coarse organs ; it is the sense of the 
beautiful, which is awakened; colors, forms, 
odors, are perceived for the first time, and these 
charming objects have at last spectators. Those 
who have travelled in the country can testify, 
that a rose-tree under the window, a honeysuckle 
around the door of a cottage, are always a good 
omen to a weary traveller. The hand that cul- 
tivates flowers is not closed against the supplica- 
tions of the poor, or the wants of the stranger. 
Flowers are the alphabet of angels, wherewith 
they write on hills and plains mysterious truths, 
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